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A Modern Lesson [n Biscuit Making! 


*THE BISQUICK WAY IS 635% FASTER 
.. . Saves 44 steps—and ts dependable 





Add water or milk to Bisquick, 
stir, cut out— 


And put in the oven. 
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Biscuits better than his mother 
used to make. 





I, teaching your students the Bisquick way of 
making perfect biscuits, you are putting them in 
step with the modern trend in home-making. The 
enthusiastic response given Bisquick by the house- 
wives of America proves how completely it answers 
many needs of modern homemakers. On the average 
it cuts time and number of steps in half, and is ab- 
solutely failure-proof. 

Ingredients in Bisquick are scientifically formu- 
lated. It includes an exclusive new type shortening, 
blended into the other ingredients by a remarkable 
new process. Also, a new type leavening, giving a 
higher volume and finer texture. 

Thus, the “trick” of perfect biscuits is built right 
into Bisquick. Its failure-proof qualities are the 
result of three years’ painstaking research and de- 
velopment. It brings the housewife benefits she 
could not get otherwise. 

There’s no artificiality of taste in bakings made 
with Bisquick, owing to its superior quality of in- 
gredients and the scientific blending and mixing of 
these ingredients. Bisquicks are even better than 
old-fashioned biscuits—and are made with much 
less fuss and muss. Housewives write us enthusi- 
astic letters telling how their husbands praise their 
biscuits since they started using Bisquick. Your 


students will want to try this new method their 
mothers are now using. You will find Bisquick a 
real time-saver, too, for classroom demonstrations. 

Bisquick is accepted by the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association as a pure food, 
truthfully advertised. It keeps fresh and sweet. To 
get, free, an attractive Special Service Offer for 
group demonstrations, send coupon below. No ob- 
ligation to you. 


*Based on results of investigations in representative home 
kitchens, conducted and certified correct by Theodore Stark, 
Certified Public Accountant, October 3, 1934. 





For Special Service Offer 
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General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me, free, your Special Service Offer 

for group demonstrations. t acaencand Iam 

not obligated in any way. 
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Meeting the Needs of the Underprivileged Girl 


Wr HE girls who take academic work 

think we are awful dumb, but 
really I think they miss a lot. We have 
so much done for us and we learn so 
much more than they do that we can use 
every day in our homes that I’m certainly 
glad they gave me this course.” 

This remark was made very recently to 
the homemaking teacher in a ninth grade 
clothing class for substandard girls in one 
of the larger junior high schools of our 
city, where the pupils are grouped in any 
one of six classifications according to 
their age and natural ability to proceed 
with the work of that year. It might 
here be said that everything possible is 
done to prevent the pupil from learning 
that there is a difference in classes, but 
an occasional remark such as the one 
above shows that some of them more than 
suspect the truth of the arrangement. 

This ninth grade girl from one of our 
under-privileged families fully realizes 
and appreciates what has been done dur- 
ing the past three years in many of our 
schools for the girls of her economic 
status. At no time in the history of 
home economics have greater demands 
been made upon the teacher’s time than 
during this period. Likewise, at no time 
has there been greater necessity for dem- 
onstrating the possibilities of the subject 
to administrators and the public in gen- 
eral. The energetic teachers who have 
made the most of this opportunity have 
been rewarded by having their time allot- 
ment in the program increased rather 
than decreased or taken away altogether. 
Nine times out of ten the under-privi- 
leged girl is the one who has benefited 
most by the change. 

A brief explanation of what is being 
done for substandard girls in the junior 
high schools of our city may be of in- 
terest to other home economics teachers. 

In our schools all seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grade pupils are enrolled in junior 
high schools. No homemaking is taught 
in the elementary schools. This does not 
mean that the over-age, substandard girl 
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is neglected, however, for all such pupils. 
regardless of their ability, are transferred 
to non-curricular classes in the junior 
kigh schools. They remain in this class 
until the ninth year when they are pro- 
moted to the lowest division of the ninth 
grade and are graduated with the full 
standing of that group at the end of the 
year. Rarely, if ever, do they attend 
senior high school. They enroll in the 
continuation school for part time work 
until their eighteenth birthday—the com- 
pulsory age limit in California—or as long 
after that as they desire. 

The girls of this group receive from 
four to six times as much homemaking 
as the girls of the academic groups. The 
latter are required to take but one period 
a day for ten weeks of each semester in 
the seventh and eighth grades and they 
may or may not elect it, as they choose, in 
the ninth grade. The substandard girl is 
required to take two periods a day all 
during the seventh and eighth grades and 
most of them continue with one and often 
two periods a day in the ninth year. For- 
merly all groups received no more time 
than is now given to the academic groups. 
This increase in time has been a gradual 
growth of the last three years. 

One might ask what the homemaking 
courses have to offer to these girls that 
has led our administrators to increase the 
time given in the program to the sub- 
ject. The answer is—everything that the 
girl of the early teens should have to 
make her a happy, self-respecting, useful 
member of her home and community. 
Her mental, as well as her physical needs, 
are kept in mind, for we believe that the 
attitudes which are formed at this im- 
pressionable age are of first importance. 
Present conditions in the home, together 
with the attitudes of many of the par- 
ents, offer stumbling blocks which must 
be overcome for the sake of the mental 


health of the younger members of this 
generation. 

First and foremost, every effort is made 
to make the girls appreciate anything that 
is done by others to help them, in the 
hope that they will have some ambition to 
serve others in the future. Our greatest 
problem, it seems, is to prevent these 
young people from losing their initiative, 
and becoming contented wards of charity 
or relief organizations for all time, as is 
the attitude of many of their parents. 

Our students work for student body 
dues, for noon meals, for clothing—in 
fact for any help which they receive. 
Some service to the school enables them 
to pay their way. They are not ashamed 
to have others know it, for all are taught 
that it is no disgrace to be helped over 
some of the rough places in life, but that 
it is a disgrace not to benefit by that help. 
Twenty-five cents an hour is the custo- 
mary “wage.” It takes not a little time 
cn the part of the teacher to find em- 
ployment for all who receive help, but 
she feels repaid in the end. Since this 
plan has been inaugurated there is a no- 
ticeable change, not only in the attitudes 
of the children, but of the parents as well. 

In the home problems classes the girls 
are taught to make the most out of the 
least—to get the greatest amount of hap- 
piness from expenditure of time profitably 
spent rather than money unwisely spent. 
They are learning the value of happy co- 
operation in the home and the necessity 
of assuming the responsibility of helping 
the family to find enjoyment in home 
amusements rather than outside diversions. 
These girls learn to entertain their friends 
with little or no expenditure of money. 
That their parties are huge successes is 
proven by the fact that mothers who 
have never entered the school before feel 
free to attend them even though they may 
speak very little English. 

In these classes they are also instructed 
in personal cleanliness. They are taught 
the value of a clean mind and body in de- 
veloping personal attractiveness. 
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3ut what of the physical side? Foods 
classes for the under-privileged girls have 
become proving plants—proving that very 
attractive and nutritious meals can be 
made from the monotonous foods allowed 
on the relief budget. Before the advent 
of the national and state relief organiza- 
tions, when food baskets from the county 
charities were their only source of food 
supply, it was found necessary to devise 
ways and means of using foods which 
were entirely foreign to their regular diets 
in order to prevent an accumulation in 
their homes of such staple articles of food 
as canned milk and cereals. Now that 
fathers or mothers are employed by relief 
organizations and are paid in cash, the 
girls in the meal planning and serving 
courses learn to budget their incomes and 
are given cash to spend for their meals. 
This is done through a special arrange- 
ment with the school cafeteria. 

Enrollment in clothing classes has dou- 
bled since some provision has been made 
for materials with which to work. 
Clothing-care classes receive garments 
collected by the Girls League and make 
them ready for use in dressmaking 
classes. Cleaning, dyeing, spotting, press- 
ing, ripping, and remodeling all have their 
places in the course. Girls are first taught 
home methods of identifying fabrics so 
that no mistakes can be made in the treat- 
ment given each garment. No _ other 
course gives them better opportunity to 
learn to become good shoppers. 

Of course if girls have garments of 
their own to bring from home they are 
encouraged to do so. Since the depart- 
ment furnishes all cleaning supplies, we 
have more soiled garments on hand than 
our one little dry cleaning machine can 
take care of. Then dishpans with potato 
mashers and wide-mouthed jars furnished 
by the cafeteria are pressed into service, 
and the court outside the laundry be- 
comes a regular cleaning establishment. 


Increased time has permitted more em- 
phasis on consumer education. Not only 
are textiles studied in laundry and clean- 
ing classes, but in clothing classes as well. 
Here ready-made garments are brought 
from home or are obtained by the teacher 
through the courtesy of department stores. 
Points of cost, style, materials, suitability, 
and workmanship add to the knowledge 
each girl should have if she is to become 
one of the women who do eighty-four 
per cent of the nation’s buying. 


So we might go on and explain how 
these girls are taken into special nutrition 
groups if they are underweight and in- 
structed in healthful food habits and how 
they are given their noon meals which 
have been prepared and served by others 
of their group, but Miss Barry’s account 
of the homemaking courses offered in the 
San Jose continuation school gives fur- 
ther details of how we are taking care 
of our under-privileged students. 
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The Underprivileged Girl 


What the Homemaking Classes of the San Jose 
Continuation School Offer Her 


HE homemaking department of the 
. | San Jose Continuation School offers 
classes in elementary and advanced sew- 
ing, millinery, artcrafts, weaving, child 
care, hygiene, house-furnishing, and foods 
and nutrition. Students are assigned to 
classes by the principal, who considers 
their interests as indicated by a confer- 
ence with the pupil. In planning instruc- 
tion the individual needs of the students 
are determined by such considerations as 
past successes and failures, personality 
traits, intelligence, ambitions, interests, 
responsibilities, health, special abilities, 
and other factors. 

The total number of girls who are 
minors enrolled in the school is 191; of 
this number 161 are enrolled in home- 
making classes. Minors are those whose 
ages range between sixteen and eighteen 
years, and who are subject to the provi- 
sions of the Compulsory Education Law 
of California. 

The adults, whose attendance is purely 
voluntary, may be divided into two classes, 
young adults and older adults. Young 
adults are those who have passed their 
eighteenth birthday while enrolled in the 
school and who continue to attend. Some 
of these young adults have voluntarily 
attended for several years after gradu- 
ation; others have returned for advanced 
instructions after a lapse of time. The 
older adults take advantage of instruc- 
tions offered in classes in sewing, weav- 
ing, and other handcrafts. 

The personnel of the student group is 
varied. Some are regularly employed, 
many are employed seasonally, for San 
Jose is the center of a large fruit and 
vegetable production area with large can- 
neries and packing houses; others are 
needed to assist with home duties; some 
are socially maladjusted and are misfits 
in the regular school program; many are 
retarded. 

The majority of pupils have attended, 
or are graduates of, junior high schools, 
while a very small percentage are trans- 
fers from the elementary schools, These 
last may be members of migratory fami- 
lies or there may be a physical or mental 
handicap which has caused the retarda- 
tion. 

A very close relationship exists between 
administrator, coordinator, instructors, 
and pupils, and through this alliance the 
underprivileged girl is particularly bene- 
fited. 

It may safely be estimated that 60 per 
cent of the girls enrolled in the home- 
making classes are underprivileged, girls 
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in whose homes the income is insufficient 
to meet the necessities of life. The num- 
ber in this group has increased materially 
during the depression. 

Interwoven in the instruction in all 
classes is the approach through life ex- 
periences. Actual home and family rela- 
tionships are used to help the pupils solve 
their economic problems so that they may 
make the best possible use of their in- 
comes. Health problems to inculcate 
health standards and habits, recreational 
and leisure time problems, employment 
problems to increase occupational effici- 
ency, homemaking and happy home rela- 
tionships, civic and social issues are also 
approached through life experiences. 

In the sewing classes one finds instruc- 
tion in all types of sewing, from begin- 
ners who are learning to operate a sewing 
machine to pupils doing fine tailoring and 
expert needle-art. Garment construction 
occupies much of the pupils’ time. Needle- 
art is used for home projects and to sup- 
plement the sewing problems. 

Sewing is done for the pupil herself, 
for her family, for friends, for needy pu- 
pils in a near-by elementary school, and 
for school purposes. Sewing problems in- 
clude dresses, undergarments, coats, suits, 
alterations, remodeling, cannery uniforms, 
children’s clothing including make-overs, 
neckties, accessories of bags, collar and 
cuff sets, scarfs, articles for the home and 
for the hope-chest. 

Materials are difficult to secure by many 
pupils. Kind friends of the school are 
generous in their donations of clothing 
to be remodeled or materials to be sal- 
vaged. Care, cleaning, laundering, and 
dyeing of various fabrics are problems 
which naturally develop with used ma- 
terials. Red Cross materials have been 
supplied in certain instances and pupils 
have been granted enough for a garment 
after completing a similar garment for a 
needy family. Eighty yards of Red Cross 
material have been made into garments 
for children in the near-by elementary 
school, 

Quilts, coverlets, hooked rugs, and vari- 
ous forms of needle-art are encouraged 
as they combine home and school projects 
which provide interesting problems for 
leisure time. 

In many cases sewing: instruction has 
provided definite vocational training. Sev- 
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Making comforters as a sewing project at Theodore Roosevelt 


Jr. High School. 


eral girls have established dressmaking 
shops in their homes. Girls with various 
physical and health handicaps, who are 
under the jurisdiction of the State De- 
Rehabilitation have been 
One such case is Alma X. 
an arrested case of tuberculosis. She has 
been allowed $15.00 by the Department 
with which to purchase materials for her 
The purchasing gave her in- 
educa- 


partment of 
trained to sew. 


wardrobe. 
teresting problems in consumer 
tion. This girl has also become very pro- 
ficient in textile weaving. 
Millinery consists of mak- 
ing inexpensive hats to com- 
plete costumes made in the 
sewing classes and the re- 
modeling of hats suitable in 
line and style for them- 
selves. Many used hats are 
donated to furnish materials. 
Weaving is taught to 
many of the girls in this 
underprivileged group. Var- 
ious devices are used to pro- 
vide all students with ma- 
terials for class work. Ar- 
ticles of clothing past mend- 
ing or remodeling, are sal- 
vaged by teachers and stu- 
dents. Hose, rayon and silk 
undergarments, and dresses 
are washed, dyed, cut into 
strips and woven into rugs, 
pillows and _ runners, to 
beautify their homes. Stores 
and manufacturers have 
been solicited. This year a 
large quantity of rayon ma- 
terials, manufacturers’ scraps, 
were donated. One year a 
local department store gave 
enough short lengths of 
yarn to last the entire year. 
By tying these together, 
lovely pillows, bags and 
scarfs were woven. The 
school department has pro- 
vided yarns and_ beautiful 
curtains have been woven 
for the school offices and 
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for the offices of the superintendent in 
the school administration building. 

Several students have become interested 
in spinning. One girl is spinning wool to 
weave into material for a skirt. 

Projects in other crafts include clay 
modeling, block 
flower making, 
lettering. 


printing, cement craft, 


leather tooling, and 

In house furnishing classes, the aim is 
to give those girls who no doubt will be 
married within a year or so, a real inter- 
est in selecting furnishings and managing 





Dry cleaning in the open at Woodrow Wilson Jr. High School, 
San Jose, California. 


An interested group of girls learning to care for their clothes 
at Woodrow Wilson Jr. High School, 


a home suitable to their standard of liv- 
ing. Interest is first aroused by discus- 
sion of the ever intriguing “hope chest” 
f the 
f clothing, household 


and the practical needs « 


bride in the 


young 


way 


linen, and accessories. 
The girls study the advantages and dis- 
houses, 


advantages of apartments and 


e 
renting, buying, building, and something 
of deeds and taxes, Plans for a five room 
house are drawn to scale by each pupil, 
location of 


showing the rooms. 


The 


proper 


economical and tasteful decorating 
and furnishing of this home 
is each girl’s problem. 
Beautifying and caring for 
the yard is also considered. 


A note book is 
which be used _ for 


prepared 
may 
future reference 

The girls also are taken 
field 
there seems to be no better 


on many trips, for 
way of impressing their im- 
agination with a truth than 
through the eye. Better stores 
are visited in order to break 
down an almost unbeliev- 
able reluctance on the part 
of the 
larger establishments and to 
acquaint them with shopping 
procedure. At each place of 


girls to enter the 


business the girls acquire a 


fund of helpful informa- 
tion and the store a future 
patron. 

The child care and hy- 


giene work is conducted by 
a public school nurse. Per- 
taught 
inspec- 


sonal hygiene is 


through individual 
tion by weighing and meas- 
uring, testing eyes and ears, 
inspecting teeth, feet and 
posture, and advising on hy- 
and nutrition 
lems. Medical 
are conducted by the school 
physician. 
(Continued on page 275) 
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inspections 








Ethics in Shopping 


Scene I 

“T guess I won’t buy. anything today 
after all,” says the shopper to the saies- 
person. “Anyway it is about time for the 
matinee.” She departs nonchalantly, chat- 
ting to her companion of the matinee 
while two salespersons exchange signifi- 
cant glances as they wearily replace on 
the shelves the many bolts of material 
displayed for the benefit of the fickle 
shopper who was just killing time. 
Scene II 

“Charge and send.” 

This time the shopper dashes away from 
have other purchases 

The salesperson duly 


the counter to 
charged and sent. 
records the sale of “one spool thread—5c.” 
Scene III 

“What a darling hat,” chatters a guest 
at a smart bridge luncheon. 

“Well, I think I am going to return it. 
I have decided that I don’t like it. That’s 
a sweet dress you have on.” 

“Oh, I made it myself. I saw one at 
Jones’, had it sent out and copied it for 
just one-fourth of what they wanted.” 

Next day the guest’s hat is returned to 
the shop from which it was purchased and 
in a few days the smart glassware of her 
returned, “borrowed” 


hostess was also 


for the occasion. 


Do's and Don’t’s in Shopping 

How many of us, either intentionally or 
unintentionally, in some fashion abuse the 
services provided for us by stores? The 
retailer’s slogan, “The customer is always 
right,” has been responsible for many 
practices which are detrimental and ex- 
pensive to both retailer and customer, 

Some of us ought to carry in our purses 
along with our shopping memoranda a list 
of Do’s and Don’t’s. Such a list might 
be something like this: 


Do 
—Know what you want when you go to 
the store. Know the kind of goods, 
the quality, and the size. 
—Decide upon purchases as quickly as 
you can. 
Be courteous to salespersons and fel- 
low shoppers. 
—Shop on days and at time of day 
stores are least busy. 
~Pay bills promptly. 
Don’t 


—Take salesperson’s time to display 
goods that you have no intention of 
buying. 

-Leave your holiday shopping until the 
last possible moment 
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—Ask to have very small articles de- 
livered, 
Ask for special or rush delivery serv- 
ice unless absolutely necessary. 

—Abuse the privilege of returning 
goods. 

—Handle fragile goods roughly or with 
soiled hands or gloves. 


Deciding What to Buy 

If we know what we want when we go 
to the store to buy, we will save our own 
time and that of the salesperson. Some 
say, “How can I know what I want until 
I look around?” ‘Today, when there are 
so many advertisements telling us what 
stores have to sell, it is fairly easy to 
know what goods are available. 

Stores are usually very courteous to 
“lookers.” They do not object to shop- 
pers examining goods on display. Sales- 
persons display many goods to shoppers 
who are just looking around. We should 
not, however, abuse this service. Some 
shoppers ask salespersons to display goods 
they have no intention of buying. 

We should know not only the kind of 
goods we want but we should know the 
qualities we want, approximately what we 
wish to pay, and above all—the size de- 
sired. We should be certain of the sizes 
of garments, as hose or underwear, the 
length of curtains, the dimensions of-rugs, 
and the like. This makes it easier to buy 
and may avoid the necessity of returning 
goods which are not the correct size. 

We should decide as quickly as we can 
whether or not we are going to purchase 
a particular article. And if we know be- 
fore we go to the store what we want we 
will be able to -decide readily. We will 
not need to take the salesperson’s time and 
cause other customers to wait. One need 
not feel rushed about making decisions, 
however. If we want to take more time 
to decide than we feel we should when 
other customers are waiting, it is per- 
fectly possible to suggest to the sales- 
person that she serve someone else while 
we are making our decesions. 

Care in handling goods when shopping 
is also important. Handling fragile goods 
roughly will soon make them appear shop- 
worn. Delicate hose may be ruined by a 
shopper’s fingernails or rings. Handling 
goods with soiled gloves or hands is in- 
considerate of the store and the future 
buyer of the article. 


When to Shop 

We are accustomed to such signs as 
“Do your Christmas shopping early.” 
This admonition might equally well be 
used for our Easter shopping and the 
other shopping we do for special holidays. 
If more buyers planned ahead and did 
their special holiday shopping early in- 
stead of waiting until the very last pos- 
sible moment, the salesperson and the cus- 
tomer would be better able to enjoy the 
holiday. We would receive greater satis- 
faction from our goods. We would have 
a better stock of goods from which to 
select. We would receive more courte- 
ous and less hurried attention and would 
also help keep the salesperson from be- 
coming worn out. 

Likewise we can do the store and our- 
selves a real service if we select the days 
of the week and the time of day for our 
shopping which are least busy. Saturday 
is usually a busy day because many peo- 
ple must shop then since their occupa- 
tions do not permit them to shop other 
days. Therefore the buyer who can shop 
other days should avoid Saturdays. 

The time of day we go to the store is 
also worthy of consideration. Early 
morning hours are least busy in depart- 
ment stores. In grocery stores early 
morning and late afternoon are the busi- 
est times. Therefore if possible without 
too great inconvenience in other work, 
we will find it easy to shop near the noon 
hour. There will be little or no waiting 
for salespersons and no line-up. The 
salespersons and the store manager will 
be grateful to us for this consideration. 


Courtesy to Salespersons 

Salespersons who display goods are per- 
forming a service for us. That it is a 
service for which they are being paid 
should not affect our attitude toward the 
service. We may express our appre- 
ciation of good service and be courteous 
in registering disapproval of poor service. 
It takes little effort to say “Thank you” 
for service given us. And if we don’t 
buy we should remember that the sales- 
person has given us service anyway. 

We may become very impatient with 
ignorant, unskilled, untactful, officious or 
untruthful salespersons but this should not 
be a reason for the display of bad dispo- 
sitions. From the selfish standpoint we 
will usually find that it is much more 
satisfactory to develop a friendly attitude 
toward salespersons. 

Delivery of Goods 
Many sheppers do not fully appreciate 
(Continued on page 279) 
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Building a Home Library 


HE class in homemaking was espe- 
cially alert that Thursday morning, 
notebooks open, pencils poised, eyes 
straying often to the open door, through 
which presently came an expected guest, 
accompanied by a pupil. The guest was 
seated, and the pupil addressed the class: 
“We are fortunate to have Miss Shulze 
here this morning. I am glad to intro- 
duce to you Miss Shulze, who, as you 
all know, is our school librarian, and who 
will speak to us on ‘Books in the Home.’” 
That was the beginning, for that group, 
of what has come to be regarded as the 
most helpful lesson of the semester. For 
the past few years, the talk has been 
given, with variations, to every home- 
making class, so far as the librarian’s 
crowded schedule permits. Several 
tunate circumstances make this plan feas- 
ible for the Bulkeley High School. 
There is a large, beautiful, well-stocked 
school library. The librarian is well 
trained, with a rich background of ex- 
perience and an intense love for books. 
Every pupil in the first year English 
classes receives instruction about how to 
use a library, hence the girls come to 
their Home Economics with a 
background. In their later Home 
nomics lessons many of. their assign- 
ments include library readings which give 
them opportunities to handle books and 
,to carry out 


for- 


classes 
Eco- 


the  sugges- 
tions of the 
librarian. 

The _ follow- 


ing paragraphs 
written with 
the aid of 
notes taken 
during several 
talks by Miss 
Shulze, con- 
tain some of 
her sugges- 
tions about 
building home 
libraries and 
personal _ lib- 
raries. 

Book's have 
two functions 
in our homes, 
they are deco- 
rative, and they 
are to be read, 
No room is as 
beautiful, as 
homelike and 
hospitable 
without books 
as that same 
room would be 
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Books, easily available, in 
open bookcases, on tables, stands, or 
hanging book shelves, invariably give a 
The colored bind- 


with books. 


room added charm. 
ings of a miscellaneous assortment of 
books may provide a distinctly decora- 
tive note to round out a color scheme. 
But even more important is their pur- 
material for 
and, as one 


pose of providing reading 
information, entertainment, 
grows older, for solace and comfort. 
should include 


home library 


a good dictionary, such as 


Every 
three things: 
a Webster or Standard, not necessarily 
unabridged, but at least as complete as 
a college edition; as good an encyclopedia 
as can be afforded, Britannica or Ameri- 
cana if possible, Everyman’s if the money 
investment must be smaller; and a book 
of etiquette, Manners by Hathaway, or 
Etiquetke, Jr. by Clark and Quigley, or 
Manners for Millions by Hadida, being 
among the best for young people. 
3eyond these essentials, the choice of 
titles is determined entirely by the tastes 
of the family or individual. 

When funds are limited, it 
buy only books of proven interest. Bor- 


is wise to 


row the book from a school, public, or 
renting library first, read it, and buy a 
copy to keep only if you are convinced 
it is a worthy addition to your collection. 
The much of the best of 


classics, and 
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South wing of the Bulkeley High School library. 


By 
Pearl M. Grandy 


Bulkeley High School 

Hartford, Connecticut 
modern literature, are available as_ re- 
prints in editions selling for one dollar 
or less, making it possible in time to 
large collection small 
outlay. The book 
clubs, and the latest fiction are for those 


obtain a with a 


money offerings of 
who wish to be up to the minute in their 


reading, and whose budgets permit it. 
It is not usually wise to buy books in 
include all the works of one 


sets which 


author, for even the best writers, if at 
all prolific, write much that is unworthy, 
and in a set, the poorest is found along 
with the best. One can easily learn which 
titles are considered good by consulting 
a librarian, an encyclopedia, or a history 
of English literature. 

Books about books are helpful in form- 
Windows 


Adventures in Reading by May Lamber- 


ing a library. Books as and 
ton Becker are examples; also magazines 
such as the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, Mrs. Becker's 
“The Guide,” the New 
Times Book Review, and others. 
The 
hobby oft 


column 


York 


especially 
Readers’ 
makes a 


collector who 


will find 


book 
inspiration in 
Christopher 
Morley’s Ex 
Libris Caris- 
simts. The 
work referred 
to by Mr. Mor- 
ley as “that en- 
book, 
which was the 
A B > of a 
new era of col- 
The 
Amenities 
o} Book Col- 
lecting, by A. 
Edward New- 
ton, is for those 
who 


chanting 


lecting,” 


aspire to 


own rare and 


beautiful — vol- 
umes, For 
young people 
who collect 
books to read, 
the money out- 
lay is less sig- 
nificant than 
the outlay of 
good judgment, 
Harold Coburn imagination and 


enthusiasm. 
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A Practical Clothing Course 


A Care and Repair Unit Followed by One on Made-over Garments 
Helps Solve the Problem of Providing Materials. 


OW many of you have almost given 
H up in despair when several of your 
pupils have come to you with the pa- 
thetic tale that they can not get any ma- 
terial for their garments? 
Frequently our sewing classes demand 
entirely too much from the scanty family 
In the average small town prices 


stipend. 
Even the sim- 


are comparatively high. 
plest print dress costs more than many 
of these people can afford. Although we, 
ourselves, would like to buy the necessary 
material, our budgets are already groan- 
ing because of mediocre salaries. There 
is, however, one way in which this prob- 
lem can be solved. This is through the 
introduction of a good care and repair 
unit followed by made-over garments. 

But, you say, I can not possibly at- 
tempt that sort of thing. I really do not 
know a thing about it. Neither did LI. 
And I taught for a year and a half before 
having courage to attempt it. Whenever 
made-over garments were suggested | 
would immediately get panicky because I 
knew neither how to teach such a unit 
nor where to find information relative to 
the subject. Finally, realizing the great 
need for this work, I introduced it into 
my semester’s plan. 

True, it is lots of work. Everything is 
brought in, from grandmother’s old dress 
to a low-waisted creation that seems en- 
tirely hopeless. It is much easier to de- 
mand that all youngsters buy new mate- 
rials. The extra work is compensated, 
however, by the satisfaction one derives 
upon seeing what nice things can be con- 
structed for as small a sum as five cents. 
It becomes a fascinating game for each 
girl to strive to make her garment the 
most attractive for the least money. 

Although it is necessary to precede this 
work with some introductory units, it 
should be taught comparatively early in 
the semester. This may sound difficult. 
You will perhaps feel that the girls do 
not have enough experience. Upon analy- 
sis it will be found that intricate sewing 
methods are usually not essential in this 
business of making new things out of 
old. These old garments provide excel- 
lent opportunity for preliminary seaming 
and stitching practice. 

Introductory work is essential from an 
interest as well as a knowledge stand- 
point. A very short unit on manners, 
social customs, introductions, and person- 
ality will gain early interest in your cloth- 


ing course. This very naturally leads up 
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to personal grooming. All girls of about 
the junior high age are vitally interested 
in looking their best. In many cases, their 
attempts are pathetic. Frequently, they 
are much bedecked with dime store jew- 
elry and far too generous with the use 
of rouge and lipstick. Guidance is needed 
either at home or school. Since girls are 
likely to feel that their mothers are a bit 
old-fashioned, if they make any sugges- 
tions along this line, they do not heed 
their advice. A study of artistic and ju- 
dicious make-up in the school proves quite 
noticeably effective. 

References should be studied. Maga- 
zine articles usually provide good mate- 
Likewise some of the later sewing 
A teacher 
demonstration is quite essential. Using a 
pupil as a subject, actually show the girls 
how to cleanse the skin, remove black- 
heads, apply rouge, powder, and lipstick, 
give manicures, and comb, brush, and ar- 
range the hair. 

Cosmetics should be brought from 
home so that practice in making each 
other and themselves up may be secured. 
Girls are quite frank in criticising and 
these criticisms are taken much more se- 
riously and with better spirit than if made 
by the mother or teacher. 

Personal grooming makes one “appear- 
ance conscious.” One soon realizes that 
clothes contribute greatly ta good groom- 
ing. By this I do not mean that new or 
expensive clothes are a requisite. The 
youngster who has comparatively poor 
clothing has a chance to do just as much 
as the one with costly garments. Every 
girl in the class, regardless of her re- 
sources, can improve the appearance of 
her clothing through proper care and re- 
pair. Pressing, mending, darning, and 
such small repairs as sewing on buttons 
or fasteners contribute much to the ap- 
pearance and longevity of a garment. 

Usually before such conservation can 
be taught a few essentials in the oper- 
ation of a sewing machine must be con- 
sidered. This work need not be at all 
extensive. Treadling, threading, tech- 
niques for turning square corners, stop- 
ping and starting, adjusting tensions, and 
length of stitch, might be included. 

It is also helpful to practice a few of 
the simple hand stitches, namely: bast- 
ing, overcasting, and blind stitching. The 
type of seams may be taught as needed. 

Repair work can best be taught through 
references followed successively by dem- 


rial, 
texts include such information. 


by 
Christine Swanson 


Dennison, lowa 


onstration and actual practice. Only the 
most practicable patches and darns should 
be made. This would include the over- 
hand and the two kinds of set-on patches 
(machine stitched and overcasted); as 
well as the cloth darns, three-cornered, 
straight, diagonal, and the stocking darn. 

The most essential part of your teach- 
ing is left when you have reached. this 
point. Several garments, in need of re- 
pair, should be brought by each girl. The 
type of patch or darn for each problem 
can be chosen through class discussion. 
Repairs should then be made in class. 
This enables the girls to realize the spe- 
cific use and need for this work in their 
everyday life. 

Care. of clothing very naturally follows 
our repair unit. Darns and patches on 
garments look better when pressed. Like- 
wise pressing improves the appearance of 
the entire garment. Again a demonstra- 
tion is invaluable as a teaching device. A 
much wrinkled and unsightly garment 
provides opportunity for showing the so- 
lution of all the pressing problems in- 
cluding the collar, sleeves, waist, skirt, 
and pleats. The appearance of the fin- 
ished garment will prove far better than 
any amount of discussion on how much 
this phase of the work can contribute to 
good grooming. 

Removal of spots and stains and wash- 
ing instructions are worthwhile. The 
simple home methods should be stressed. 
Likewise a few suggestions with a pos- 
sible demonstration will enable the girls 
to wash their own gloves, silk hose, un- 
derwear, tams, and sweaters. 

Storage of clothing is closely related 
to this work. Winter and summer storage 
as well as drawer and closet arrangement 
may be considered. Inexpensive closet 
gadgets which can be made always appeal 
to the interest. Colorful shoe bags from 
old dyed material, hat-racks from oatmeal 
boxes, or a compartment box for hose are 
a few suggestions. 

During this introductory work the girls 
should be looking for garments which can 
be made-over. Most attics will prove to 
be veritable treasure chests. As soon as 
the girl has brought her garment she can 
begin looking through fashion magazines 
until she finds a style which can be 
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Gentlemen of the Gentle Craft 


The Story of The Romance of Shoes and Shoe-Makers As Found in Fact and Fable. 


\\ F shoon and bottes new and faire, 
® Be at least thou have a pair, 
And that they fit so fetously, 

That these rude men may utterly 

Marvel sith they sit so plain, 

How they come on and off again,” 
wrote Chaucer on the importance of 
sensible footgear, in an age when even 
a lad’s shoes had toes measuring “a quar- 
ter of an elle long and upwards.” 

Since’ remote times “Gentlemen of the 
Gentle Craft” have been regarded as 
artists rather than artisans. In the days 
of Caesar Augustus, Apollo Sandaliarius 
was the recognized tutelary guardian of 
Roman sandal makers, while centuries 
earlier, the elaborately bejewelied foot 
coverings of Egyptian ladies were num- 
bered among their most precious posses- 
sions. Sparkling gems ornamented the 
cunningly upturned toes of many a prin- 
cess’ slippers, while rich gilding, provoca- 
tive tassels and dainty rosettes added a 
feminine appeal well becoming the per- 
fumed and trinketed women of ancient 
Egypt. 

The oldest shoe of which we have 
knowledge was the Egyptian tab-teb or 
sandal, a simple papyrus affair, bound to 
the feet by leather thongs. 

The sandal, whether made of papyrus, 
fragrant grasses, palm fronds or soft 
leathers, plain or gilded and studded with 
jewels, represents the simplest type of 
foot covering known to man. Primitive 
peoples, as well as highly civilized races, 
wear the sandal with equal delight. The 
modern woman selects it for dainty eve- 
ning footgear, while the European and 
Oriental peasant dons it for rough work 
in the fields. 

One of our earliest versions of the 
Cinderella legend comes from Egypt, and 
has to do with the tiny golden sandal 
of the beautiful Rhodope. Unlike the 
little Cinder Maid of European tales, 
Rhodope was a sophisticated young lady, 
entirely unacquainted with scrubbing 
brush and mop. She was fair, witty -and 
attractive to men. As Rhodope was bath- 
ing one day by the water’s edge, a 
circling eagle swooped down, seized her 
golden sandal and bore it away to the 
palace at Memphis, There the bird 
dropped his burden in the lap of the 
Pharaoh, who, amazed at the slipper’s 
smallness and beauty of workmanship, 
sent forth messengers to discover to 
whom it belonged. When Rhodope at 
length was found, she was brought before 
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the king, who was captivated by her 
beauty and immediately made her his 
queen. 

Pompeian ladies wore soleae in the 


house. These sandals, which merely cov- 
ered the sole of the foot, were popular 
in white, yellow, red and gold. Roman 
noblemen wore calcei of many different 
materials and types. Caesar, it is said, 
had sandals with soles of pure 
while some showy gentlemen of the period 
preferred footgear embroidered with 
jewels and precious stones. 

The Indian moccasin, unlike the sandal, 
uses a single piece of leather for both 
sole and upper. Decorated or plain, the 
moccasin is one of the most comfortable 
foot coverings ever devised. Although 
developed to its most practical form by 
the American Indian, the moccasin occurs 
in various modifications in many different 
parts of the world. 

The brogue, a heavy shoe of untanned 
leather, pulled together with leather 
thongs and originally filled with hay in 
the space between foot and shoe, once 
was the primitive foot covering of the 
British Isles. Today the brogue still is 
worn by Irish peasants who trace back 
its origin to the fairy folk. Long ago, 
so old people tell you, a fair maiden was 
going home at midnight through the 
woods. Suddenly hurting her foot on a 
cruel thorn, the girl sank to the ground, 
moaning with pain. One of the Wee 
Folk hearing the girl’s sobs, finally came 
to her aid. He removed the thorn from 
her foot and bathed it in cool spring 
water. Then another fairy set to work 
and made a tiny brogue to protect the 
foot from further injury. Joyously the 
maiden thanked the fairies for their help. 
Then she went home, wearing the shoes 
which, since that time, all Irish girls have 
delighted to wear. 

Fairy shoemakers and magic shoes are 
the theme of many a nursery tale which 
delighted us as children. But however 
fascinated we once were by stories of 
shoemaker elves and dancing shoes, of 
Puss in Boots and Seven League Boots 
today we are no less fascinated by tales 
of early shoemakers who plied their craft 
with merry song, and shod the feet of 
all who knocked at their doors. 

The early shoemaker was a gay hilari- 
ous fellow, who worked hard and dab- 
bled in the politics of his day. Like the 
shoemaker in Julius Caesar, who left his 
shop and led men about the streets (that, 


gold, 


by 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
White Plains, New York 


as he laughingly asserted, he might wear 
out their shoes and get himself more 
work), the cobbler ever has been a good 
a jovial companion, and one to 


mixer, 
see what is going on. 
The shoemaker of antiquity figures 


humorously in the plays of Aristophanes 
and other fifth century Greek writers. 
House slippers, buskins, cork soled shoes, 
musical shoes fitted with a contraption 
which, when pressed by the foot, played 
a tune, and dainty “parrot-colored shoes” 
are a few of the many different kinds 
of footgear mentioned by Greek authors 
of classic times. Then too, there were 
shoes of richly wrought brass, like those 
affected by the poet Empedocles, elabo- 
rate pierced leather sandals, and clumsy 
palm leaf affairs, such as Diogenes wore. 
The art of shoemaking throve during 
the Roman period, and many a cobbler 
rose to power. One such man was Afer- 
nus of Cremona, who forsook his trade 
and journeyed to Rome, there to become 
a lawyer and friend of Horace, Virgil 
and many noted meh. Then there was 
Vatinius, the big-nosed  stitchman of 
Beneventum, who enjoyed a doubtful 
reputation as Nero’s friend; and Lucius, 
the infamous shoemaker who won the 
Empress Messalina’s favor by kissing her 
sandal in public. 

Early in the Christian era, a number 
of shoemakers turned into saints. Chief 
among them were Anianus who, accord- 
ing to popular legend, was converted by 
St. Mark and finally became Bishop of 
Alexandria; the melancholy Hugh of 
Wales, who died at the gallows and be- 
queathed to his fellow workers his bones 
and the title of “Gentlemen of the Gentle 
Craft,” and the rollicking brothers, 
Crispin and Crispianus, who lgter became 
patrons of their trade. 

In 1807 a quaint book was published 
in London on the “Interesting History of 
Crispin and Crispianus, the Royal Shoe- 
makers, including the loves and singular 
adventures of Sir Hugh and the fair 
Winifred, who suffered the most cruel 
Death for their adherence to Christianity, 
together with a Curious Account of the 
Origin, Rise and Death of Sir Simon 
Eyre, Kt., Shoemaker, who successively 

(Continued on page 277) 
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The Fabrics We Buy 


From Cotton 


A Guarantee of Satisfaction 


HAT do we mean by satisfac- 

tion from cotton materials? 

First, regardless of how sheer 
or how closely woven a fabric is, we want 
tensile strength—that is, we want it to 
hold together so that when it is sewn 
into a garment the seams will remain 
secure. The second element in satisfac- 
tion is color fastness. This we have all 
grown to expect in almost all types of 
cotton. Color fastness has been developed 
to perfection in the last decade. And 
finally, there is a third element, shrinkage, 
which is so constantly present that we 
have come to take it for granted that all 
cotton and linen fabrics will shrink when 
washed. In fact it is only within the 
last few years that a process has been 
developed that eliminates shrinkage. This 
element then of complete shrinkage be- 
comes, I believe, the third and final im- 
portant factor that goes to make up a 
satisfactory cotton or linen fabric. 

The Textiles Education Bureau was or- 
ganized several years ago to study the 
properties of fabrics and to make avail- 
able to educators and to the woman who 
buys, information gained in this research. 
Our studies in the past two years have 
been devoted largely to cottons and lin- 
We are now testing various stand- 
ard fabrics to determine what service a 
woman may expect from them. The fab- 
rics are bought in department stores in 
different parts of the country and tested 
first to determine their strength, second 
their color fastness and finally the rea- 
sonable expectancy of shrinkage in each. 

As shrinkage in cotton and linen fab- 
rics has been the last element of satisfac- 
tion to be considered by the makers of 


ens. 


fabrics, it is in this matter of shrinkage 
that the Education Bureau is 
making its most extensive study. 

Until recently, the woman who buys 
has either diligently set about- the laberi- 
ous wholly efficient task of 
shrinking her cloth the 
tub, or she has purchased her husband’s 
overalls or her own or her children’s gar- 


Textiles 


and not 


over night in 


ments too large, in the hope that they 
fit after tubbing. A_ hit-or-miss 
Or, trustingly, she has 
bought the size required or made the gar- 
ments to fit, with the resulting tragedies: 
the overalls ride up to the knees, the 
woman feels disgraced because of burst- 
ing seams, and the wholesale giving away 


wi yuld 
method at best. 


From an 
versity during 


delivered at Cornell Uni- 


Home Week.” 


address 
“Farm and 
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of garments because they shrank out of 
sight when tubbed, has meant millions of 
dollars’ loss to the inexperienced con- 
sumer. 

All this is past history. There is avail- 
able now a process of complete shrink- 
age known as sanforizing, invented and 
developed within the past four years by 
Sanford Cluett for whom it is named. 
This process produces mechanically the 
exact amount of shrinkage which is pre- 
determined for each specific fabric by a 
thorough wash test. Under this wash 
test, approved by the Federa] Specifica- 
tions Board, known as CCC T 191, three- 
quarters of a yard of each fabric to be 
shrunk is first carefully measured and 
then washed. After it is dried, it is 
measured again and the amount of shrink- 
age in both width and length is recorded. 
The special machines then are ad- 
justed to shrink the fabric, first in length 
then in width, the amount determined by 
test that it is probable it will shrink. 

Sanforizing is not a chemical process. 
It is one in which only water spray, live 
steam and heat are used. The cloth, 
dampened with steam to render it pliable, 
is first fed into the machine in rippled 
form and thus shrunk in length. Then it 
is dried, steamed again, and passing 
through the rémainder of the process, is 
shrunk to the _ pre-determined width, 
pressed or finished by 
polished, heated cylinder, thereby gaining 
soft luster and attractive draping qual- 
ity. In the process the fabric gains in 
greater tensile strength because, naturally, 


passing over a 


closing up the fibres gives more threads 
to the inch. 

After the fabric has passed through this 
shrinking process it is again subjected to 
the wash test CCC T 191 as a final check 
on the results. If the fabric shows a 
shrinkage of more than three-quarters of 
one per cent, or one-fourth of an inch 
to the yard, it cannot properly be labeled 
sanforized-shrunk. 

It has been a matter of practice on 
the part of retail and manufac- 
turers of garments to demand certain 
widths in fabrics. In order to obtain 
those widths after the fabrics have been 
shrunk, it is obvious that the producer 
must weave his fabric wide enough so 
that after shrinking it will still have the 
width demanded by stores, manufacturers 
and the consumer buying public. 

Under the stress of recent years, de- 
mands have been made for shrinkage to a 


stores 


Materials 
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specified width rather than the complete 
shrinkage which the sanforizing process 
means. As precaution against such pro- 
cedure a plan of checking results has been 
adopted. 

As a further service in producing con- 
sumer satisfaction, Textiles Education 
Bureau has been employed to conduct a 
research, as a result of which we hope to 
give the woman who buys complete in- 
formation which will enable her to buy 
wash fabrics intelligently. 

We are testing standard fabrics which 
we buy in department stores to determine 
the reasonable expectancy of shrinkage 
for each. We are also testing the fabrics 
that stores are featuring and identifying 
as shrunk to see if they come up to the 
standard set by the sanforizing process. 
The results of the tests will be published 
and will be sent once a month to stores, 
colleges, state Home Economics super- 
visors, etc., so that the content of the re- 
ports may become public. In cases where 
the fabrics have not been 
shrunk, the amount that it is possible for 
them to shrink will also become a known 


previously 


factor. 
Tests will also be made on fabrics 
identified and sold as shrunk. If such 


fabrics shrink, the results will be made 
public. In addition the matter will be 
brought to the attention of both the pro- 
ducer of the fabric and the plant that 
For example, the results from 
a recent tests made upon a 
group of twenty-six fabrics, none previ- 
ously shrunk, illustrate the type of re- 
search. In these unshrunken fabrics a 
novelty voile shrank five and one-quarter 
inches per yard in width; a crash three 
and one-half inches per yard in length 
and four inches in width; and dimity 
and batiste shrank three and one-quarter 
inches per yard, each, in width. The 
fabrics in 


shrank it. 
series of 


complete list of twenty-six 
which these three were mentioned was in- 
cluded in the January bulletin of the Tex- 
tiles Education Bureau. 

This type of research Textiles Educa- 
tion Bureau regards as vital for satisfac- 
tion from cotton and linen fabrics. We 
cannot agree with testing bureaus which 
regard a shrinkage tolerance of five per 
cent as satisfactory. This five per cent 

(Continued on page 274) 
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Planning the School Lunch Menu 


HE purpose of the school lunch—its 

justification for being—is to help lay 
a foundation of health for the child by 
supplying him with adequate, well pre- 
pared, nourishing food at a minimum cost, 
also to aid in developing good health hab- 
its and good food standards. It is evi- 
dent, then, with the emphasis placed on 
food, that the main factor in the suc- 
cess of the school cafeteria is well planned 
menus. 

Great improvement has been apparent 
in school lunchrooms since this factor 
has been recognized and since managers 
trained in a knowledge of food values 
and the planning of well balanced meals 
are rapidly replacing the less conscientious 
concessionaires. However, it is not yet 
out of place to suggest a few general 
rules that have been found helpful in 
planning successful cafeteria meals. 

Perhaps the first of these should be 
one based on what we might call “human 
values.” Know the racial types of the 
student body, and the kinds of students 
who will patronize the school lunchroom. 
Plan your meals to suit their needs. If 
the bulk of your student body is for in- 
stance, made up of children of Italian or 
Latin parentage, foods should be differ- 
ently planned than for a group from Scan- 
dinavian or Irish homes. Know some- 
thing, also, about the kinds of homes the 
children come from. Children from poor 
homes will need substantial foods while 
those from a “silk-stocking”’ district may 
easily prefer the daintier types. 

Maintain a good variety in food. 
Monotonous food palls on children even 
more quickly than it does on adults. Some- 
times this monotony is the result of lack 
of knowledge of food values; sometimes 
due to indifference on the part of the man- 
ager. Whatever the cause, the effect is 
usually a falling off of patronage. 

Keep the menus appropriate to the 
weather, the season and national holidays. 

Plan menus that you are sure of being 
able to carry out successfully. It is fool- 
ish to plan a wide variety of foods 
at one meal with limited help or equip- 
ment. 

In order to meet the daily food require- 
ments, the school lunch should make it 
possible for the child to select foods 
which may not be supplied at home—an- 
other reason for knowing something 
about the environment of the children you 
are feeding. 
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by 
Florence Worthington 


Lunch should make up approximately 
one-third of the day’s food supply. Ac- 
tually during the past few years a much 
larger proportion of the day’s supply has 
had to be furnished by this meal, since in 
many instances the noon meal has been 
about the only one the child was sure of 
having during the day. 

Foods suitable for school lunch meals 
may be grouped as follows: 

Soups: vegetable, with or without meat 
base; split pea, bean, minestrone; cream 
of tomato, pea, spinach, vegetable; corn 
or fish chowder. 

Hot dishes: macaroni and cheese, Span- 
ish rice, creole spaghetti, creamed chipped 
beef, chipped beef and noodles, ham and 
noodles, ham loaf, cottage pie, scalloped 
salmon, or tuna fish, baked lima or navy 
beans, scalloped corn and bacon or corn 
and tomatoes, scalloped potatoes and ham 
or bacon, ham a la king, eggs a la king, 
egg with tomato sauce, creamed eggs on 
toast, meat loaf, chili con carne, meat 
stew with vegetables, veal or lamb 
fricassee. 

Vegetables: peas, spinach, carrots, green 
beans, beets, tomatoes, cabbage, turnip 
greens, collards, corn, potatoes, sweet po- 
tatoes, eggplant, asparagus, kale, celery. 

May be served buttered, creamed, two 
or more in combination, scalloped, baked 
etc. to give variety. 

Salads—Fruit: Waldorf, stuffed prune, 
stuffed canned peach or pear (cottage 
cheese stuffing), banana and nut, banana 
and pineapple, apple and raisin, grapefruit 
and orange, pineapple, date and creara 
cheese. There are countless others—con- 
sult any good cook book or the booklets 
put out by fruit packers, or salad dress- 
ing manufacturers. 

Vegetables: vegetable combination, raw 
cabbage, green pepper and celery, cab- 
bage and pineapple, cabbage and raw car- 
rot, tomato and lettuce, tomato and cot- 
tage cheese, watercress and apple, etc. 

Hearty salads: kidney bean or ~baked 
bean, macaroni, peas and raw carrots, egg 
salad, potato and sardine, potato and ham, 
potato and fish, salmon and celery, tuna 
fish and celery. 

Gelatin Salads: jellied fruits, vegetables 
or cheese salads are usually very popular. 


Desserts: blanc-mange, especially if 
served with a fruit sauce, caramel, choco- 
late or butterscotch sauce, tapioca cream, 
tapioca and fruit combinations, chocolate 
pudding, chocolate - marshmallow - rice; 
brown betty or fruit betty of almost any 
kind; fruit cups, ambrosia, heavenly hash, 
prune or apricot souffle, baked apples, ap- 
ple sauce, cranberry whip, fruit cobblers. 


Cakes: fruit up-side-down cakes, gin- 
ger-bread, devils-food, cream puffs, 
eclairs, jelly roll, -layer cakes (home 


made), cookies. 

Beverages: milk in half-pint bottles, a 
chocolate drink or malted milk, 
tomato juice and fruit juices. 


cocoa, 


The success of the “plate-lunch” has 
ied more and more to its adoption as a 
regular part of many school cafeteria 
menus. It has been found an excellent 
way of inducing the selection of the right 
kind of food and has been also a good 
money-maker for the lunch-room, provid- 
ing it is well planned. Generally speak- 
ing plate lunches should be planned to 
sell for 10 to 15 cents, and as a 40% 
markup is about average, this means they 
should cost from 6 to 9 cents. Admittedly 
this means careful planning if variety in 
food is aimed at, along with adequate nu- 
trition. 

Some suggestions for such plate lunches 
are given here, collected from schools 
over various parts of the country. Ac- 
cording to local prices they may be served 
at 10 to 15 cents. 


1. Meat loaf, mashed potatoes, vegetable 
salad. 


hN 


Salmon loaf, creamed potatoes, stuffed 

peach salad. 

3. Boiled ham, hot potato salad, apple 
sauce. 

4. Spanish rice, buttered green beans, 
stuffed celery salad. 

5. Scalloped corn and bacon, baked po- 
tato, jellied cranberry salad. 

6. Baked beans, brown bread sandwich, 

baked apple with marshmallow top. 


7. Lamb stew with vegetables, whole- 
wheat roll, pineapple salad. 
8. Stuffed egg salad, corn muffins, fruit 


gelatine. 

9. Stuffed prune salad, nutbread sand- 
wich, rice pudding. 

10. Casserole of liver and vegetables, hot 
roll, apricot whip. 
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School Cafeteria Problems 


One of the most stimulating talks given 
at the meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association in Chicago was 
that of Mrs. Bena Hoskins, supervisor of 
school cafeterias in Fort Worth, Texas. 
This was at one of the meetings of the 
Institution Administration Section and 
provoked so much questioning that we 
have asked Mrs. Hoskins to write several 
articles for Practical Home Economics. 

Feeding 20,000 children in school cafe- 
terias presents more problems than feed- 
ing the same number of grown people, 
according to Mrs. Hoskins, who spoke 
on the major problems she found in the 
Fort Worth: schools. 

The school cafeterias were started in 
1903 in Fort Worth, and ran along with- 
out much comment until 1926 when the 
Board of Education made an investiga- 
tion and as a result recommended that 
the cafeterias be run as a unit by the 
Board. Before that time each had been 
a law unto itself. In 1928 Mrs. Hoskins 
was appointed to take charge of the work, 
having direction of fifty cafeterias. 

One of the first things done, in order 
to see that the children ate the right kind 
of food, was to institute plate lunches for 
10 cents per plate. These consist of a 
meat, a vegetable, a relish and a roll or 
bread. A system of grading the plates 
went into effect, and was successful in 
stimulating children to select right food. 

Each week on Sunday the newspapers 
in Fort Worth publish the school lunch 
menus for the coming week—which en- 
ables the mothers to aid in seeing that 
the right food is bought, or if sandwiches 
are brought from home, to be able to 
have them supplemented by the proper 
food. Such a system, of course, is helpful 
in arousing community interest in the 
cafeterias. 

Some of the biggest problems in school 
cafeteria management, said Mrs. Hoskins, 
waste, uniform 
standardized 


elimination of 
food and 


are the 
preparation of 
serving. 

Providing maximum food values at a 
minimum cost to the buyer is the goal of 
most cafeteria managers. In school cafe- 
terias the problem is complicated by the 
fact that no profit is supposed to be made 
in many places, or at most a very small 
one to cover replacement of equipment. 
Not to lose and not to gain is in itself 
a problem. The most. rigid economy is 
necessary and an eagle eye must be kept 
on the garbage pail. 

Good refrigeration and adequate stor- 
age space are essential to the success of 
any school cafeteria; adequate and effi- 
cient equipment are also equally essen- 
tial. Bread slicers, meat slicers, potato 
peelers, good stoves, dish washers, etc., are 
needed in any large system. 
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Modern Equipment 


by 
Lulu Graves 


comparatively inexpensive glass case 

for counter display of food in 
cafeteria service offers to the school 
lunch room a satisfactory means of 
protecting foods during the service 
period. Desserts, salads, fruits and vege- 
tables served raw, are kept fresh and 
appetizing in appearance for a longer 
period than when exposed to the atmos- 
phere of the room, and at the same time 
they are shielded from the usual sources 
of possible contamination. 


The case is made of white metal alloy 
with chromium plate, guaranteed not to 
tarnish or corrode, and of heavy chip 
proof glass. The bottom may be of stand- 
ard ground glass or in colors correspond- 
ing to the color scheme of the room. 

There are two types of mounting for 
the case. The Low-Boy fastens on the 
edge of the counter at counter level and 
may be adjusted so that the frosted or 
colored glass bottom conceals the activi- 
ties behind the counter from the view of 
patrons. The Hi-Boy is mounted on 
brackets to a convenient position above 
the counter which permits of free use of 
space on the counter top. At the back 
the bottom glass is covered with rubber 
channeling to serve as a bumper and pre- 
vent breaking if the door is slammed. 

The new rubber appliances in kitchen 
ware are a real help in the modern 
kitchen with sinks, stoves and tables of 
porcelain, monel, stainless steel and other 
similar surfaces. The rubber is of good 
quality heavy enough not to slip, yet flex- 








Courtesy Economy Mfg. & Sales Corp. 


The glass display case and details of hinge 
and bracket. 


ible enough to be easily handled. The 
sink rack, drain board and utility mat 
are particularly desirable because they 
lessen noise made by cooking utensils 
clattering on the sink or work table, 
minimize breakage of dishes and protect 
the metal surfaces from dark scratches 
commonly left on them by pots and pans 
of hard metal. These mats are ribbed on 
one side to prevent dishes from sliding 
and to allow water to drain off. On the 
other side they are smooth so that dishes 
of liquid material, such as gelatine, will 
stand evenly upon them. 

A sink strainer has perforations in the 
triangle which fits the corner of the sink 
and rubber legs which raise the back high- 
er than the front to facilitate draining. 

Other small devices of rubber include 
a table protector for use when clamping 
down a meat grinder or fruit juice extrac- 
tor, sink scraper, plate and bowl scraper, 
and a holder for steel wool. Large ribbed 
mats protect the floor in front of the 
stove and sink and the comfort mat of 
thick sponge rubber is restful for the 
feet when one must stand for any length 
of time. These wares are good looking, 
easily cleaned, odorless, and come in blue, 
green and black mottled in white. 








Conference of Food Service 
Directors 


Because of the desire of school cafe- 
teria and tea room managers to meet for 
discussion with others who have the 
same problems a conference has been 
called for October 4 and 5 in Hartford, 
Connecticut, under the auspices of the 
Hartford Home Economics Association. 
It is expected that at least 200 people in- 
terested in problems of food service will 
attend from New England, New York, 
and New Jersey. 

The conference will include addresses 


by outstanding people in this field; 
a demonstration of foods which can 
be prepared and sold for profit; in- 


spections of representative cafeterias in 
Hartford; a special program by students 
of a junior high school showing what 
can be accomplished in wise food selec- 
tion through the medium of health educa- 
tion. 

The conference will open at 2 p. m. on 


Friday at the Alfred E. Burr Junior High 
School. Friday evening Miss _ Alice 
Bradley of Miss Farmer’s School of 
Cookery, Boston, will give the demonstra- 
tion. Various cafeterias and restaurants 
in Hartford will be open for inspection. 
Excellent speakers will appear on Satur- 
day’s program covering all phases of food 
service problems. Dr. Mary de Garmo 
Bryan, Department of Institutional Man- 
agement, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York, is chairman of 
the day. Among the speakers will be: 
Miss Henrietta Radell—School of Busi- 
ness of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Miss Constance Hart—Director 
of School Cafeterias Rochester Sys- 
tem, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. Wells 
Sherman — Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, D. C. 


The Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club will act as host to the visitors, 
and registration will be at the club head- 
quarters. 
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LIST OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


A service to assist teachers to obtain educational 


material from 


manufacturers 


and 


trade 


associations. 


ELECT items you wish, follow exactly the form and requirements outlined below and send to the Service Department, 
Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. These will be forwarded to the proper manufac- 


turers and organizations. 


Items are free unless a charge is stated. 


If there is a charge, the correct amount in money 


order or check must accompany your requests. Do not send in school board requisition slips. 





PWN — 





a. Manufacturer’s name, key number and ‘tem or 


items desired. 
b. Your name and address. 
c. Your school and address. 


d. Number of home economics students taught. 


coupon. 


. Fill in coupon on page 270 and enclose it with your slips. 
No slips forwarded after June 1, 1936. 


. Write requests on 312 x 542 slips of paper or library file cards. 
. Fill in the information asked for. 

. Be sure sufficient postage is put on your envelope. 

. Use a separate slip or card for each manufacturer from whom you wish material, putting on each card— 


e. Subjects taught. 

f. Type of school—elementary, junior or senior 
high, college or training school. 

g. If you supervise or manage a school cafeteria, 
please state the number of cafeterias super- 
vised and number of pupils fed per day. 


No slips forwarded unless accompanied by this 








Foods and Nutrition 


. American Bottlers of Carbonated 


Beverages. 

Food and Health Values of Bottled 
Carbonated Beverages—an address 
by Dr. Herman N. Bundesen of 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Beverage Recipe Bulletin—tested 
ways for using bottled carbonated 
beverages in preparing delicious 
punches, salads, desserts, etc. 
Inquiry Service will answer ques- 
tions about carbonated beverages. 


. American Can Company. 


The Hawatian Islands and The 
Story of Pineapple—an illustrated 
bulletin containing the history of 
pineapple, its cultivation, nutritive 
value, and use in cookery. 

The Story of Salmon—an illustrated 
bulletin telling of the history, can- 
ning, food value and cookery of 
canned salmon. 

Salmon Chart (39 x 50”)—large 
chart in color with map of the 
world and photographic _ illustra- 
tions showing the catching of 
salmon, story of the tin can and 
the canning of salmon. 10c. 
Friday Menus—an interesting group 
of school lunch and dinner menus 
using salmon as the main dish. Forty 
large quantity recipes are based on 
per capita costs. 
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Coffee Around the World—a pic- 
torial chart (22” x 32”) with hem- 
isphere maps showing where coffee 
is grown and photographs illustrat- 
ing its cultivation and preparation 
for the market. 

The Story of Coffee—entirely re- 
vised with new photographs of cof- 
fee cultivation. This booklet tells 
of the history of coffee and how it 
gets to the grocer’s shelf. 


- American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 


Improving Institutional Diets with 
Milk Solids—Bulletin 502. 
Improving Foods with Milk Solids, 
household recipes. Bulletin 510. 


. American Fruit Growers, Inc. 


Blue Goose Buying Guide—a well 
illustrated 24-page book telling how 
to get the most for your market 
money in purchasing fresh fruits 
and vegetables. A valuable aid in 
selecting the best produce for the 
meals you serve and a helpful guide 
in teaching home economics. One 
copy free to each teacher and cafe- 
teria manager; extra copies 10c. 


. American Honey Institute. 


Hundred Honey Helpings—ifood 
value chart; basic rules governing 


use; prize winning recipes. Ac- 


6. 


Meat—Selection, 


cepted by American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 10c. 

Honey Helpings—project 
tions, bibliography, seasonal and 
quantitative recipes. Free to teach- 


sugges- 


ers. 

Angelus-Campfire Company. 
Smooth Home-Frozen Desserts—50 
new frozen dishes, made smooth 
with marshmallows. Illustrated. 1 
copy free. 

Campfire Marshmallow Cookery— 
50 choice recipes for cakes, pud- 
dings, salads, etc., made with this 
product. Also party favors. Illus- 
trated. 1 copy free. 


Campfire Marshmallow Cookery— 
Quantity Servings—a folder for 
cafeteria and restaurant managers. 
1 copy free. 


. Armour and Company. 


Recipe Book: 

Preparation and 
100 Ways to Serve. 
Recipe Leaflets— 

1. Meal of the Month 
2. Bacon recipes 

3. Ham recipes 

4. Sausage recipes 

5. Lard recipes. 
Educational meat charts: 

Wall charts showing carcass cuts 
of beef, lamb, pork and veal. 


Folders 
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8. William G. Bell Company. 


a. 


10 


11 


e. 


12. 


a. 
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Folder of Selected Recipes—shows 
ways to use this company’s season- 
ing in stuffing roasts and poultry, 
in flavoring stews and casserole 
dishes. State number required. 
Recipes Using Bell’s Prepared 
Dressing—tells how to use this 
ready mixed well seasoned stuffing. 
State number required. 


The Borden Company. 

Magic Recipes—a new 36-page 1l- 
lustrated booklet, filled with fine 
recipes for cookies, candies, frost- 
ings, pies, ice creams, etc., made 
the easy magic way with sweet- 
ened condensed milk. 


Joseph Burnett Company. 


Rounding Out the Meal—a new and 
beautiful recipe booklet, illustrated 
in color and containing more than 
150 ways to use vanilla, spices and 
coloring in beverages, cakes and 
candies, salad dressing, invalid cook- 
ery and frozen desserts. 15c. 


California Fruit Growers 
Exchange. 

Sunkist Food Bulletin—a series of 
leaflets furnished in quantity for 
distribution to home economics 
classes. Information on the place 
of fruit in the well-balanced menu. 
Novel fruit recipes for card index 
or notebook. Directions for table 
service. 

Feeding the Child for Health—a 
booklet giving diet and menus for 
mother and child. 

Reprints of recent reports of scien- 
tific research on the value of citrus 
fruits in the diet. Furnished in 
limited quantities to nutrition study 
groups. 

World’s New Dental Story—a book- 
let summarizing the results of the 
Mooseheart study, a three and one 
half year dental, nutritional re- 
search on 341 children. 

Fruits That Help Keep the Body 
Vigorous—revised—summarizes _re- 
cent scientific findings on value of 
citrus fruits in the diet, including 
recommendations for protective 
food essentials, dental health, vi- 
tamin C foods. Contains interest- 
ing historical references on scurvy 
and other diseases. 


Capital City Products Company. 
Tempting Salads—an interesting, il- 
lustrated recipe booklet, giving in- 
formation about salads, salad com- 
binations and sandwiches. 

Cakes, Sauces and Candy Recipes, 
a recipe folder filled with a vari- 
ety of novel cooking ideas. 


13. Carnation Company. 


Carnation Cook Book—new 9%6- 


page book, superbly illustrated with 
natural color photographs. Con- 
tains unusual recipes, party menus, 
international recipes, diet sugges- 
tions, etc. Price 25c. 

Carnation Seasonal Cook Book—36 
pages of seasonable recipes, attract- 
ively illustrated. 

The Contented Baby—new  28- 
page booklet authoritatively _ pre- 
senting the advantages of irradiated 
evaporated milk in infant feeding. 
The Story of Carnation Milk— 
illustrated eight page leaflet telling 
how evaporated milk is produced. 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association, Incorporated. 

In the Danish Manner—a_ poster 
17 x 22 inches. Old fashioned Danish 
wedding procession. Guests in col- 
orful costumes carry the traditional 
gifts of milk and cream to the 
bride’s home. (Typical Danish farm 
village landscape.) Price: 50c. 

In the Danish Manner—® page bul- 
letin. How Danes dine and favorite 
Danish recipes are features of this 
interesting folder which describes 
distinctive customs and _ traditions 
of Denmark, the country which has 
achieved success through its co-op- 
erative movement. Cover same as 
poster; also detailed map. (Suitable 
for high school and adult groups.) 
Price: 10c. 

Food Models—exceptionally realistic 
reproductions (on durable stock) 
of foods as purchased and ready to 
serve. Project suggestions included. 
Breakfast, lunch and dinner are 
separate units. Price: 75c per set 
of three. 


15. General Mills, Incorporated. 


Recipe Books: 

Party Cakes Book— 

How to Take a Trick a Day with 
Bisquick—illustrated. Menus for 
simplified, easily prepared meals, 
emergency cookery, outdoor meals. 
Radio Program Recipes for the 
Cooking School Year—printed on 
3” x 5” cards for filing. 

How to Get Perfect Bread—folder 
of bread and roll recipes. 

Baking Better Bread Booklet, 10c. 
Any special recipes requested. 
Menu Books: 

109 Smart New Ways to Serve 
Bread—menus for all occasions. 
Educational Material : 

How to Keep Well Nourished—nu- 
tritional pamphlet. 

Gold Medal Kitchen Testagrams— 
giving findings on special baking 
problems, such as: The difference 
in technique required in making 
cakes with an electric mixer or by 
hand. 

Kernel of Wheat Chart—magnified, 
15. 


Model Mill Chart—15c. 


a 
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16. Gerber Products Company. 


Baby’s Vegetables and Cereal With 
Some Notes on Mealtime Psychol- 
ogy—a_ booklet. 

Recipes for Toddlers—a booklet. 
Baby’s Book—brief chapters on all 
phases of care of an infant, bath, 
play, habits, the nursery, etc., in- 
tended for young mothers. 10c. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company. 


Morning, Noon and Night—A new 
and unusually attractive booklet, de- 
scribing the newest of pure fruit 
juices—pineapple juice; with many 
interesting sidelights on its prop- 
erties and nutritional value. The 
booklet also contains 67 new reci- 
pes showing how pineapple juice 
can be used in preparing meats, fish, 
salads, desserts, and novel and de- 
licious drinks. 

H. J. Heinz Company. 

The Heinz Salad Book—100 pages 
of information on salads, dressings, 
canapes, and sandwiches. Ingenious 
“photo-recipes” which check-mate 
any risk of failure. 10c. 

The Heinz Book of Meat Cookery, 
scores of thrifty main dishes. ex- 
plicity described and enticingly pic- 
tured. How to plan and prepare 
left-over dinners. New ideas for 
entertaining. 108 pages, 10c. 
Modern Guardians of Your Baby's 
Health—information on infant care 
and feeding. An illustrated booklet 
containing many up-to-date facts on 
the various vitamins and mineral 
salts. 10c. 

The Heinz Book of Quantity Reci- 
pes—a booklet containing recipes 
and menus for serving groups 
of twenty-five and fifty persons. An 
ideal aid in planning large parties 
and a valuable textbook for the 
restaurant or cafeteria manager. 


Hershey Chocolate Corporation. 


Wall chart, visualizing completely 
the manufacturing process of choco- 
late and cocoa. Geographical source 
of beans and food energy value. 
The Story of Chocolate and Cocoa, 
a well illustrated booklet giving 
in detail the history of chocolate 
and cocoa. 

Recipe booklet, new, illustrated in 
colors, valuable for home economics 
classes. Furnished only to superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Corporation. 


Individual weight charts. 
Educational leaflet describing man- 
ufacture of our malted milk. 
Samples and recipe circulars. 
Advantages of malted milk tablets 
for school children. 

Plan for serving this malted milk in 
schools and colleges. 
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21. 


22 


23. 


24. 


India Tea Bureau. 


Better Tea and How to Get tl—a 
folder covering such points as the 
origin of tea, kinds of tea, tea pref- 
erences, when serve tea, illus- 
trated directions for preparing tea 
correctly, and novel tea recipes. 


to 


Institute of American Fats and 


Oils. 


The Wholesomeness and Food 
Value of Margarine—this booklet 
discusses margarine as a desirable 
food and gives it a definite place 
in the dietary of the American peo- 


ple. Contains bibliography. 5c sin- 
gle copy. 3c each in lots of 10 or 
more. 


Margarine on Hot Biscwits—a 32 
page recipe booklet including reci- 
pes for breads, cream soups, sauces, 
meat dishes, vegetables, pies, pas- 
try, tarts, cakes, cookies, desserts, 
and confections. All recipes include 
margarine, thereby reducing the 
cost. 5c single copy. 3c each in lots 
of 10 or more. 


Institute of American Poultry 


Industries. 


A variety of pamphlets containing 
the most recent authentic informa- 
tion about the food values, market- 
ing, uses, selection and preparation 
of eggs and poultry. A set of ref- 


erence pamphlets is available to 
ach teacher on request. 

Irradiated Evaporated Milk 
Institute. 

The Story of Irradiated Evapo- 


rated Milk as well as other litera- 
ture useful in home economics and 
food and nutrition teaching sent on 
request. 


Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation. 
The Romance of Cheese—the his- 
tory of cheese is presented briefly. 
Varieties of cheese are given, with 
description and’ manufacturing 
methods. 

The House of Kraft—a book re- 
cording the development of this 
corporation “from a one-horse bus- 
iness to the largest producer and 
distributor ot cheese in the world,” 
and telling the dramatic story of 
its present-day production and dis- 
tribution. 

Unusual Things You Can Do With 
Philadelphia Cream Cheese—an il- 
lustrated folder. 

Best Recipes for Using Velveeta— 
an illustrated folder. 

Casserole Cookery with Cheese—an 
illustrated folder of easily-prepared 
casserole dishes. 

A Question of Taste—an illustrated 
folder featuring our salad dressing 
products. 
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26. Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 


27 


28 


b. 


29 


30 


32 


The Kroger Food Foundation: 

Thought for Food—weekly leaflet 
of tested recipes, menus, purchas- 
Available to 
our 


ing points. those in 
territories 


elsewhere, for $1 a year. 


served by stores; 
Samples 


sent anywhere on request. 
Lea and Perrins, Incorporated. 


Success in Seasoning—an attractive 
new 48 page book on grease-proof 
illustrated. 
new and unusually delicious reci- 
pes for appetizers, meats and fish, 


paper, Contains many 


sauces, egg and cheese dishes. Tells 
ways of dressing up left-overs and 
inexpensive recipes. Arrangement of 
recipes makes them easy 
recommends them 
One book to each 
home economics teacher. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


The Can and Its Contents (X33) 
is just off the press. It is a perfect 
gold mine of information, giving in 
detail the can grades and 
styles of pack of all this brand of 
foods. Copy sent to teachers. 

My Best Recipes—by Mary Hale 
Martin. An unusual 
book, material illustrated by color 
Bound with a glossy 


Careful editing 
for class work. 


sizes, 


new &&-page 


photography. 
plaid cover in colors which does not 
spots. Recipes will interest 
both teachers and students. To get 
your copy send five labels from our 
products or 10c. 


show 


Maggi Company, Incorporated. 
Maggi Seasoning Recipes—an illus- 
trated booklet telling how to en- 
hance the natural taste of food in 
the preparation of various dishes. 
Free bottle and folder. 

Requests limited to New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania. 


Mortton Salt Company. 

Save Your Children’s Health—leaf- 
let listing prevalence of simple goi- 
ter by states and telling how child- 
ren can be protected from it with 
iodized salt. Especially helpful in 
rural districts which are backward 
in, goiter prevention. State quan- 
titv desired (limit 100). 


National Canners Association. 


Community Meals—recipes and 
menus for fifty. 

Canned Food Facts—sheet of gen- 
eral information on canned food. 
Both publications are available for 


teacher distribution only. 


National Confectioners’ 
Association. 

New bulletins on candy and _ nutri- 
tion will be sent upon request. State 
number desired for 


class use. 


to read. 


33. National Dairy Council. 


a. 


35. 


37 


Fashions in Foods—four leaflets 
with charts in color. Size 5%4%” x 
814”. Price 10c per set—sold in sets 


only. Available about November Ist. 
Milk is Not Expensive. 
Milk, a Practical and Economical 
Source of Calcium. 
Milk, the Foundation of an Ade 
quate Diet. 
Remodeled Meals. 
After All There's Nothing 
Good Butter—leaflet in 
with photographs, giving new but- 


Like 


two colors 


ter recipes, 

Butter, a Superior Food 
reporting scientific research on the 
butter. 


pamphlet 


food value of (Revised 
1935). 
Posters 


showing photographs of dishes made 


4 af 


a series of four, 17” x 22”, 


with butter. 


Northwestern Yeast Company: 
Yeast Foam, Magic Yeast Division. 
The Art of Making Bread 
let students in 
sent free at teacher’s request. 
Outline of @ Course in Bread-Mak- 


a book- 


for bread-making, 


ing (mimeographed)—free to home 
economics teachers only. 

Wall chart, picturing every step in 
to home 
and 


bread-making. Free eco- 


nomics teachers extension 


agents. 


Peerless Color Laboratories. 


of booklet 
scribing uses of food 
certified by the United States De- 
of Booklet 
and color chart sent to teachers. 

Special introductory offer 
ors of these crystals mailed for 25c. 


de- 


colors 


Color—a 
pure 


Crystals 


partment Agriculture. 


five col- 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Incorporated. 


Brer Rabbit Old-Fashioned Molas- 


ses Goodies—a molasses and cane 
syrup cook book giving 97 delicious 
recipes. One book to each teacher. 
Molasses Recipes—a folder of pop- 
ular preparation. 
State number required for class. 
The Story of Molasses and Sugar 


Cane Syrup—booklet describing the 


dishes for easy 


growing and grinding of Louisiana 
cane. For children. 
State number required for class. 

Vermont Maid Syrup—a folder giv- 


of 


sugar school 


ing delicious using cane 


and maple syrup. 
quired for class. 


ways 
State number re- 


Pet Milk Company. 


Note: The irradiation of this prod- 
uct, to increase its vitamin D con- 
tent, has made necessary a revision 
The 1935 booklets 
embody much interesting informa- 


of the literature. 


feature. 
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tion regarding this new 





a. 


264 


The Most Nearly Perfect Food in 
its Most Nearly Perfect Form— 
Now Made More Nearly Perfect— 
a dramatic and instructive story of 
the origin and development of ir- 
radiated evaporated milk. A com- 
plete description of the manufac- 
turing process, illustrated by many 
photographs including pictures of 
the irradiator used to create vita- 
min D in the milk. Not available 
in quantities—will be supplied to 
teachers only. 

New Recipe Book—surpassing our 
1934 editions both in tested recipes 
and photographic illustrations. Not 
available in quantities—will be sup- 
plied to teachers only. 

Recipes Rich in Milk—booklet of 
tested recipes which illustrate the 
usefulness of irradiated evaporated 
milk in including in the diet the 
needed quart of milk a day. Not 
available in quantities—will be sup- 
plied to teachers only. 

Pet Recipes—a miniature booklet of 
recipes. Contains a selection of reci- 
pes from the new recipe book (b) 
and information about irradiation. 
You may have as many copies of 
the booklet as you can use. 
Frozen Desserts—a collection of 
recipes for use in making both hand- 
turned freezer desserts and me- 
chanical refrigerator desserts. 
Many of these recipes demonstrate 
how evaporated milk can be suc- 
cessfully used in place of whip- 
ping cream. Available in quantities. 
Low Cost Recipes 


a collection of 


tested recipes using inexpensive 
everyday staples and combining 


them in appetizing and wholesome 
food. Available in quantities. 


Milk Curd Pictures and Photo- 
micrographs of Fat Globules. 
Milk Curd  Pictures—Interesting 
photographs for classroom distribu- 
tion, illustrating graphically the dif- 
ferent effects of digestive juices on 
breast milk, evaporated milk and 
pasteurized milk. 

Photomicrographs microscopic 
pictures of the butterfat globules 
in bottle milk and evaporated milk. 
These pictures will explain why the 
cream does not rise to the surface 
in evaporated milk; also why the 
last drop in the can of evaporated 
milk contains as much richness as 
the first drop. Available in quan- 
tities. 

More Nearly Perfect—When Baby 
Needs Milk From a Bottle—a new 
and beautifully illustrated baby 
book. In a simple but interesting 
manner, it explains why this milk 
is extraordinarily good milk for 
infants and children. It provides 
much helpful information concern- 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


ing the preparation of baby’s bottle, 
but does not contain infant feeding 
formulas. These must be obtained 
from a physician who, after all, is 
the one best qualified to say what 
and how a baby should be fed. Not 
available in quantities. 

More Milk in Your Meals—a report 
of actual feeding tests made with 
children of various ages. Not avail- 
able in quantities. 

Lesson Paper (revised)—illustrates 
the four major characteristics of 
evaporated milk, designed to ex- 
plain briefly to students how evap- 
orated milk differs from bottled 
milk and the advantages of using 
evaporated milk as a beverage and 
for cocking. You may have as 
many copies of these lessons as you 
can use. 


Procter and Gamble Company: 
Crisco Division. 

Frying Facts. 

Perfect Pies. 

Manual of Cakes. 

Quick Breads—quickly made. 
Desserts. 

Soups and Sauces. 

Candies and Confections. 
Cheese and Eggs. 

Yeast Breads. 

School Lunches. 

Fish and Meat Dishes. 
Vegetable Cookery. 


. Table Settings and Accessories. 


The 13 manuals listed above com- 
prise the Modern Manual of Cook- 
ery. They may be used either as 
demonstration manuals or as col- 
lateral text books. A sample set of 
the 13 manuals will be sent free to 
any home economics teacher, to- 
gether with an order blank on which 
you may request a sufficient number 
of booklets for each student in your 
cookery classes. 


Ralston Purina Company. 

Whole Wheat for Health—a wall 
chart, 25” x 38”. A clear diagram 
showing kernel of wheat peeled to 
show the different layers and what 
each does in nutrition. 


Reid, Murdoch and Company. 
Time Tells the Story—a handsome, 
profusely illustrated book describ- 
ing the cultivation and packing of 
many of this company’s foods. Ma- 
terial is particularly helpful to home 
economics teachers and _ classes. 
One book free to each home eco- 
nomics teacher. 


John Sexton & Company. 

Desk Diary—462 pages, cloth 
bound, 9 x 6 inches, containing 
many helpful recording features for 
aid in operating cafeteria. Twenty 
pages of early history of food. 100 


42. 


43. 


44, 


a. 


45 





authoritative 
Quantity limited. 


valuable of 


origin. 


recipes 
25 cents. 


Shattuck and Jones, Incorporated. 
Choice Recipes for North Atlantic 
Sea Foods—a booklet giving valu- 
able information on a wide variety 
of fish. Over 100 tested recipes, 
many illustrated, on how to cook 
and serve fish. Recipes for fish 
sandwiches included. 


The Shefford Cheese Company, 
Incorporated. 

Shefford Cheese Recipe Book—con- 
taining 100 tested cheese recipes in- 
cluding salads, sandwiches, canapés, 
appetizers, etc. One copy free—ex- 
tra copies 3c each. 


Southern Rice Industry. 

The Story of Rice—a 32-page illus- 
trated teacher’s manual telling of 
the history, cultivation, milling, 
marketing, and food value of rice. 
Recipes and menus also included. 
Wall Chart—showing by chart and 
illustration the cultivation of rice, 
the varieties and grades as well as 
comparative food values and uses. 


Sauces and Rice—a folder of simple 
rice recipes for students. 
Pleasing Rice Recipes for Low Cost 
Meals—a folder suitable for use by 
emergency relief organizations. 
Rice in a Child’s Diet—a booklet of 
authoritative rules for child feeding 
with menus and recipes served in 
the nursery school of Iowa State 
College. 
The Use of Rice on the Hospital 
Menu—a booklet dealing with the 
dietery treatment of food allergy, 
etc., with recipes used in the dietary 
department of Cook County Hospi- 
tal. 
Rice—200 Delightful Ways to Serve 
It—a recipe book beautifully illus- 
trated in direct color photography, 
containing over 200 tested recipes 
using rice. Contains complete direc- 
tions for cooking rice so that the 
grains will be snowy white, dry and 
distinct. Menus.and rules for meal 
planning and table service are in- 
cluded. 
Material for cafeteria managers: 
1. Large Quantity Recipes—a set 
of 5 recipe cards of 10 popular 
rice dishes. 
2. Economical Large Quantity 
Recipes—a set of 5 cards. 10 
less expensive rice dishes. 


Standard Brands Incorporated: 

Royal Cook Book—new;; illustrated. 
Basic recipes. Other invaluable 
helps for teachers. Explains causes 
of failures. One to each teacher. 
Sent students on receipt of one of 
our baking powder labels (any size). 
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a 


b. 


48. 


49. 


gy 
oa 


United Fruit Company. 

Modern Banana Rectpes—folder. 
Measured Facts About Bananas— 
card. 


1. Composition of fully ripe 
bananas. 

2. Equivalent measures and 
weights. 

Answers to Questions Frequently 


Asked About Bananas—folder. 
Easy to Have Ripe Bananas in 
Your Home—folder telling how 
best to buy bananas and complete 
their ripening at home. 


Textiles 


Advance Pattern Company. 

School Booklet—a booklet contain- 
ing styles especially selected for 
sewing classes, and a sample of 
these well-styled, inexpensive pat- 
terns. Reasonable number of cop- 
ies of this booklet together with 
construction charts, and sample pat- 
terns, free to home economics 
teachers and county agents. 


American Bemberg Corporation. 
Lesson plans for teachers. Ap- 
proved by Dr. Ellen B, McGowan. 
Knitted Fabric Facts—booklet. 
Identification of Rayon and Other 
Synthetic Fibers—booklet. 

Special exhibit of bottles, charts, 
samples of yarn and fabrics. $1.00. 
American Thread Company. 

How to Knit, Tat and Crochet— 
leaflet 33. 

Leaflets featuring attractive crochet 
and knitted wearing apparel, also 
numerous items for home decora- 
tions. 

Antioch Shoe Project, Inc. 
Effects of Modern Shoes upon 
Proper Body Mechanics—a_ bro- 
chure describing posture and shoe 
studies conducted at Antioch Col- 
lege, where this special shoe was 
developed. 

Associated Wool Industries. 

The Ways of Wool—booklet giving 
interesting facts and characteristics 
of wool fibers and fabrics—ready 
October Ist. 

From Wool to Fabric—chart ap- 
proximately 32” x 18”. Major proc- 
esses, type yarns and fabrics. $1.00. 
Ready October Ist. 

Wool Fashion Trends—illustrated 
folder features patterns and fash- 
ions. 

Additional booklets from time to 
time on specific topics will also be 
available. 
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47. 


will be supplied 
economics 
Requests should 


quantity each 


Above material 
free to home 
and their classes. 
specify definite 
piece. 


teachers 


of 


The Worcester Salt Company. 


Salt—Its Romantic History, Its Re- 
fining, and Its Many 
elaborate 86 page illustrated booklet 
treating of salt in ancient times and 
in odd corners the modern 
world; explains salt refining; in- 
cludes many excellent photographs 


Uses—an 


of 


and Related 


Fabrics, Clothing, Sewing Equipment, 


53. 
a. 
b. 


Belding Heminway Corticelli Co. 
Romantic Story of Silk—a booklet. 
Educational exhibit—silk culture 
cabinet, oak box, glass top. $2.00. 
Romance of Silk—a film, one reel 
hand colored, 1,000 feet, non-inflam- 
mable. Loaned to schools only. 

The Selection and Use of Sewing 
Thread—a folder. 


Berkshire Knitting Mills. 

A talking moving picture showing 
the making full fashioned 
stockings from silk worm. cul- 
ture to the final steps in man- 
ufacture, photographed in the 
largest mills in the world. Will be 
shown without charge to groups of 
not less than 500 upon arrangement. 
How To Tell and Sell Good Stock- 
ings—a 48 page illustrated descrip- 
tive booklet detailing the history 
and manufacture of full fashioned 
stockings and outlining constructive 
suggestions for selling. A_ well 
planned and comprehensive booklet. 
One copy free to each teacher— 
additional copies 25c. 


of 


Brewer Sewing Supplies Company, 
A descriptive leaflet for the Dom- 
estic Arts Department covering 
such useful items as dress forms, 
skirt pinking machines, 
pinking shears, button covering ma- 
chines, and buttonhole machines 
Supplies of all kinds for the sew- 
ing machine. 


gauges, 


The Butterick Company. 
Illustrative material, colored post- 
ers, bulletins, etc. Free on request. 
Butterick Fashion Book—a_ sea- 
sonal fashion forecast. 

How to Use a Pattern (16 pages) ; 
Modern Methods of Finishing (32 
pages) and a demonstration doll 
pattern with special teacher’s in- 
struction sheet. 10c a set. 10% dis- 
count on orders for 25 or more. 
Making Smart Clothes —a com- 


Also 


takes up uses of salt in industry, 


of machinery in operation 


cooking, personal hygiene, and in 


the home. One copy to a teacher. 


The Worcester Salt Cook Book—« 
64 page illustrated booklet giving a 
great number of interesting recipes, 
all tested in well-known magazine 


institutes. They are supplemented 


by sections on the principles of 


flavor in cookery and the uses of 


salt. 


Subjects 


Not 


57. 


b. 


59. 


60. 


61 


ions, Patterns 


Practical, well 
text, 136 
25c at pat- 


pletely new edition. 
illustrated dressmaking 
pages, 215 illustrations 
tern departments; 30c by mail. 
Wall chart, illustrating pattern ad- 
justment and fundamentals of fit- 
ting. 

Remittance must accompany all or- 


ders. 
Celanese Corporation of America. 
Facts booklet. 
Caring for Celanese Fabrics 
Garments—a leaflet. 
Caring for Celanese 
Fabrics—a leaflet. 
information 


on Celanese a 


and 
Decorative 


Requests for on this 


and materials made from it 


will receive prompt attention. 


yarn 


Chatham Manufacturing Company, 


Practical Application of Chatham 
Specification Sheets a folder 
showing the actual printed cello- 
phane labels on our sheets as rec- 
ommended by the Bureau of Home 


Economics. 
Cheney Brothers, 


Educational charts. Seven charts 
describing and illustrating the manu- 
facture of silk from raw material to 


finished product. Set, $2.00. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Company, 
History of the Safety Pin—a little 
booklet dealing in an_ interesting 
manner with the history of the 
safety pin, from 2000 B.C. to the 
present. Send for a quantity for 
class use. 

Cotton Textile Institute. 

Fall and Spring Fashion Charts, pre- 
senting complete wardrobes for 
high school and college girls, in- 
cluding underwear and outer ap- 
parel, with sketches of commercial 
and fabric swatches of 
representative cottons for each sea- 


patterns, 


son, 
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b. 


62. 


63 


65. 


66. 


Seasonal Swatching Service. Rep- 
resentative cottons selected by 1m- 
partial style authorities showing 
outstanding fabric fashions. 

For clothing teachers in senior high 
schools, colleges, and universities ; 
state clothing specialists, and home 
demonstration agents only. 

New Long Fellow Bed Sheet Leaf- 
let, describing the right size sheet 


to buy and the best way to make 
beds. 
Loan Exhibits. Collections of 


short lengths (9"x9”) of dress fab- 
rics for current season, and interior 
Groups of infants and 
childrens Exhibits 
for one week at a time. 


decoration. 


clothes. loaned 


DeLong Hook and Eye Company. 


Educational exhibits : 


Three interesting exhibits which 


describe and illustrate the manufac- 
ture of snaps, safety pins and hooks 
raw materials to 


and from 


finished products. 


eyes 


An illustrated descriptive sheet for 
each student’s notebook. 

Do You Know—a twelve-page book- 
let for each student giving the his- 
torical background of ten household 
and sewing necessities in every-day 
use. 

Complete set free on receipt of ten 
box tops from our products or the 
cards from which the merchandise 
has been There are twelve 
different products in this line. 


used, 


Diamond Tints and Dyes. 

A Handbook of Home Tinting 
and Dyeing—detailed information 
on tinting, dyeing and removing 
color. Tells how to dye new color 
over old to obtain a given result, 
get lighter or darker shades, dye 
rugs on floor, dye-paint fabric and 
remove various Contains 
chart of colors for different com- 
plexions and suggestions on use of 
color in the home. Free for class- 
room distribution. 


stains. 


Walker T. Dickerson Company. 
Treatment and Care of the Feet— 
a booklet by Dr. John Martin Hiss. 
Heels and Their Effect Upon Pos- 
ture, Grace and Poise—a chart, size 
22” x 34”. One to each teacher. 


Dip-it Household Dyes. 

Home Dyeing Lessons and Projects, 
with fabric cuttings, three tubes of 
streakless, non-boiling liquid dyes, 
different colors, two tubes of color 
remover—{for classroom demonstra- 
tion. Send 50c for complete set. 


Henry A. Dix and Sons Corp. 
Booklet illustrating and describing 
correct uniforms for home eco- 
nomics students. 
Sample of student’s 


for 


uniform 


classes gladly sent on approval to 
home economics teachers. 


67. The Durene Assn. of America. 


a. 


b. 


Durene, the Finest Cotton Made—a 
booklet. 

How Durene Yarns 
folder illustrated by 
photographs of unprocessed cotton 
yarns and cotton yarns mercerized 


Are Made—a 
microscopic 


by this special process. 


68. Earnshaw Knitting Company. 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Mothercraft Education—unusually 
interesting and most complete in a 
series of eight lessons by Gertrude 
S. Hasbrouck. Special 
price, $5.00. 

Demonstration outfit 


teachers’ 


garments nec- 
essary for proper dressing of the 
infant, with helpful literature, at- 
tractively boxed. $2.50. 

Baby’s Outfit and Toddler—authori- 
tative booklets on child care. Single 
copies free. 


69. N. Erlanger, Blumgart and Com- 


pany, Incorporated: 

Everfast Fabrics Division. 

A collection of samples of out- 
standing fabrics in plain colors and 
prints for Fall and Spring. 


70. Frampton Company: 


a. 


b. 


71. 


a. 


Royal Society Needlework 
Division. 

Illustrated crochet instruction books. 
Book  36—bedspreads, luncheon 
sets, chair sets, etc. 

Book 39—wearing apparel, 
collars and cuffs, 10c 
75c per dozen. 

Leaflet featuring embroidery pack- 
age outfits. 

Fruit of the Loom Mills. 
Educational cards—1l6, portraying 
the story of cotton from the field 
through the different manufacturing 
processes, including printing. $1.00. 
Check or money order. 


bags, 


etc. each, 


b. Lantern slides and lecture, covering 


Cc. 


72. Gotham 


the same ground as the educational 
cards. No charge except transpor- 
tation costs. 

Sample swatches of the company’s 
various fabrics. 


Silk Hosiery Company, 
Incorporated. 

We Spin the Tale of Gold Stripe 
Silk Stockings—folder describing 
manufacturing processes; includes 
data on ringless sheer chiffons and 
the famous “adjustables.” 


73. International Silk Guild, Inc. 


a. 


b. 


The Story of Silk—booklet. 
Cocoons, skeins of silk and 
boiled-off silk. 


Taw 


74. Kenwood Mills. 


a. 


b. 


Educational display, showing proc- 
ess of wool to blanket. 
Three booklets: The Cere of the All 


76. 


a4 


79 


80 





Wool Blanket; The All lVool Blan- 
ket; and How All Wool Blankets 
are Made. 


Maculette Company. 
Positive Protection—a 
folder about a_ new, 
Sanitary pantie which 
need for belt or apron and gives 
unfailing security and perfect com- 
fort. 

This garment sells for $1.00 but in 
order that clothing may 
have one for inspection we make 
a special offer of 50c. Send size 
and color desired. 


descriptive 
form-fitting 
eliminates 


teachers 


Monroe Chemical Company : 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes Division. 
The Charm of Color—a_ booklet 
telling how to beautify the home 
and wardrobe by tinting, dyeing, 
bleaching and dry cleaning. 
Teachers’ Manual on Dyeing, Dry 
Cleaning and Bleaching—a_ booklet 
giving complete information on the 
preparation and handling of all 
kinds of materials for good results. 
Beautifully Colored Hooked Rugs, 
a pamphlet giving helpful sugges- 
tions and directions for making 
hooked rugs. 


The Narrow Fabric Company : 
Nufashond Products Division. 

The Trim of the Hour and Rick 
Rack in the Linen Closet—illustra- 
tive booklets. 

Rickrack Crochet Book—10c. copy. 
North American Rayon Corp. 
Chart showing our process of mak- 
ing rayon yarn. For teachers only. 
A sound film showing the making 
of our rayon yarns and_ fabric 
tests. A three-reel silent film 
showing how yarn, fabrics, hosiery 
and underwear are made. For State 
meetings only. 


Pequot Mills. 

Teachers’ Text Book—a booklet giv- 
ing detailed material on sheets and 
pillow cases for home economics 
teachers. No charge to teachers. 
How to Buy Sheets—Make Beds, 
Launder Bed Linen—a folder for 
class room distribution. 

Folders containing samples of this 
white or colored sheeting, informa- 
tion on sizes, etc. 
Exhibit—series of 
the different processes in the mak- 
ing of these sheets and pillow 
from raw cotton to finished 
50c; or loaned teachers on 





cards showing 


cases 
fabric. 
request. 

Pictorial Review Pattern Co., Inc. 
Pictorial Fashion Book—certificate 
for free copy sent teachers on re- 
quest. 

Panorama Poster (44 x 17 inches) 
showing smart, easy-to-sew, school 
girl fashions in color. 
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Handsome folio of charts on fun- 
damental sewing stitches. The 
charts are loose-leaf and conveni- 
ent in size for bulletin board or 
desk use. Really new and differ- 
ent. 15c to cover postage. 


Quaker Lace Company. 

New 1935-36 booklet—correct cur- 
taining for modern homes as shown 
in actual use; new net vogue il- 
lustrated by photographs of typical 
American homes; how to select the 
right curtain for every room, etc. 
Free to teachers; 10c to others. 
Information furnished in regard to 
lectures by our Interior Decorators 
for home economics classes or 
adult education groups. 


Sanforized-shrunk. 

Manual of Sanforized-shrunk—a 
booklet giving the story of the 
process of permanent, controlled 
shrinkage. Revised edition free to 
teachers. 

Demonstrator—process given graph- 
ically with illustrations and fabrics 
for classroom and exhibit purposes. 
Loaned upon request. 

Shrinkage Expectancy of Cotton 
and Linen Piece Goods—bulletins 
3, 4, and 5. Shrinkage results of 
standard fabrics for clothing and 
drapery. Free to teachers. 


Simplicity Pattern Company, Inc. 
Booklet of patterns for schools and 
clubs. Selected styles for element- 
ary and advanced sewing projects. 
Free to teachers on request. 

Colored posters suitable for class- 
room demonstration of type fash- 
ions, seasonal colors and_ fabrics. 
Free to teachers on request. 


The picture story of our patterns 











trom designing to packaging. Free 
to teachers on request. 

Wall charts showing fundamental 
sewing steps. Free to teachers on 
request. 

Simplicity Sewing Book. One copy 
free to teachers on request. This 
book has over 300 illustrations and 
is planned so a beginner can learn 
the elementary steps in dressmaking 
from the purchase of pattern and 
fabric to the completion of the 
project. An excellent text book for 
students. Price 15c at pattern count- 
ers; 25c in Canada. 


The Spool Cetton Company. 
Smart Cuts to Sewing—illustrated 
leaflets with directions for cutting 
and making fashion accessories. 
Sewing Secrets—an 80 page text 
book of construction and finishing 
details with illustrations and de- 
scriptions of modern sewing meth- 
ods. 10¢ a copy. 
The Story of Cotton Thread—a 16 
page leaflet explaining the history 
and manufacture of cotton thread. 
The Learn How Book—Knitting, 
Crochet, Tatting, Embroidery—a 
book for beginners and_ teachers 
with clear illustrations and direc- 
tions. Position of hands, founda- 
tion stitches and articles easy for 
the beginner to make. 10c a copy. 
Crochet and Knitting Instruction 
Books—for class reference. 10c a 
copy. Subjects: 

Fashion Accesories, Hats, Gloves. 

Blouses and Dresses 

Collars 

Bags 

Modern Table Settings 

Home Decoration 

Bedspreads 

Edgings 

Tatting 


Miscellaneous 


85. Three-in-One Oi] Company: 





Oil Division. 

New Youth for Your Sewing Ma- 
chine—tells what makes sewing ma- 
chines slow, sluggish and hard to 
use, then explains how you may 
easily avoid such trouble. Sent free 


to home economics teachers 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 

Largest collection of ancient and 
modern footwear in the world. 
Many pieces of great historical in- 
terest. Reliable source of shoe in- 
formation, both historical and tech- 
nical. Booklet, etc., on request. Ex- 
hibits and lectures when occasion 


warrants. 


Joseph Walker Company. 
IV’alker’s Needlework Book—just 
published, graphically — illustrated, 
complete textbook for all em- 
broidery stitches. Very valuable for 
sewing class use. Hundreds of de- 
signs suitable for household articles 
and clothing. Includes free trans- 
fer (2 designs). 25¢ per copy. 

J. Wiss and Sons Company. 

A Story of Good Shears and Scis- 
sors — a booklet describing each 
process of manufacture. Sent to all 
schools with an enrollment of 300 
or more, 

Exhibit showing the manufacture of 


these shears. 

Wm, E. Wright and Sons Co. 
Color card of bias binding. 
Wright's Sewing Book—No. 25. 
Leaflets—A. Bias Fold Tape in the 


Making. C. How to Use It. D. 
Its Decorative Uses. 


Housefurnishings, Kitchen Equipment, Laundry, etc. 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Company: Wear-Ever Division. 
Things You Have Always Wanted 
to Know About Cooking, by Mar- 
garet Mitchell, Director, Test Kit- 
chen, 15c. 

The Aluminum Age—booklet. 8c. 
Foods Contain Aluminum—booklet 
3c. 

Fifty Questions and Answers on 
Aluminum—free to teachers. 

The above booklets will be sent 
while present supply lasts. 
American Gas Association. 
What's Within the Gas Range—an 
illustrated booklet on the modern 
gas range and its operation—written 
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for teachers of cookery, extension 
agents, and students in equipment. 
5c a copy. 


W. T. Babbitt Company, Inc.: 
Bab-O Division. 

The Beautician to Millions of Bath- 
rooms—a booklet illustrated in 
color which describes the uses of 
this product in bathrooms, kitchens 
and pantries; also in cafeterias. 
This cleansing powder is made espe- 
cially for enamel and porcelain. 
Full sized can sent free to teachers 
and cafeteria managers on request. 
B. T. Babbitt Company, Inc.: 
Lye Division. 


A booklet, illustrated in colors, 


showing the many uses of the prod- 
uct in homes, schools, cafeterias, and 
farms. Special page giving direc- 
tions for soap making. 


Ball Brothers Company. 

The Ball Blue Book—a booklet of 
284 canning recipes with complete in- 
structions for canning all products 
by all methods and in all processing 
vessels. Free to teachers. 

How to Can Fruits and Vegetables, 
a booklet of general instructions 
for canning fruits and vegetables, 
including preparation of product 
and processing time tables. Free to 
teachers for class use. 

How to Can Meat, Game and 
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poultry—same as (b) except for 


products. Free to teachers. 


Burpee Can Sealer Company. 

The Burpee Way of Home Canning 
and Cooking—a recipe booklet for 
home canning all products in tin 
cans and for canning and cooking 
under steam pressure. Free to 
teachers. 

The Burpee Pressure Double Boiler, 
instructions and recipes for 
erating a new household conveni- 
ence especially useful in preparing 
jams, jellies, preserves and other 
foods requiring long cooking peri- 
Free to teachers. 


op- 


ods. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co.: 
Cash Register Division. 

Folder describing the handling of 
cash transactions in school cafe- 
terias under any payment plan. Gives 
details of the new cash registering 
machine that records price of every 
meal (or totals cost of food on 
tray and issues receipt) and pro- 
vides daily sales total for balancing 
cash. Folder also describes how, 
between meals, the same machine is 
a fast, practical adding machine, 
thus having double usefulness. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation: Pyrofax Division. 
Cooking Made Easier, by Mrs. 
Christine Frederick. A fully illus- 
trated cooking manual which de- 
scribes in detail gas cooking beyond 
the gas mains, by means of com- 
pressed gas. This gas is distributed 
in cylinders and is used throughout 
the United States. The use of this 
compressed gas is compared, in the 
booklet, with that of electricity, coal 
and oil in point of convenience, cost 
and efficiency. 

Chambers Corporation, 
Latest literature how to 
with the gas turned off—on retained 
heat. information for 


on cook 
Includes 

cooking complete 
vegetables and dessert with only 30 


meals of meat, 


minutes gas. 


Clinton Carpet Company: 

Ozite Rug and Carpet Cushion 
Division. 

Samples of these rug cushions. 
Useful Facts about the Care of 
Rugs and Carpets—a booklet giving 
valuable information on care of 
rugs, including removal of spots and 
stains. 

Corning Glass Works. 

Pyrex Ovenware—leaflet illustrating 
the different oven glass utensils 
and their uses. 

Glass Characteristics, by Sullivan; 
Electric Range Oven Performance, 
by Littleton and Phillips; Ovenware 
and Fuel Economy, by Phillips and 
grades). Re- 


Nordberg. (College 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


prints from technical magazine suit- 
able for college household equipment 
classes studying oven efficiencies of 
baking utensils. College professors 
may order free in quantities for 
class use. High school teachers will 
be sent one copy of each upon re- 
quest. 

Easy Washing Machine Corp. 
Making Home Laundering Easy, 
by Della T. Lutes—36 page booklet 
that authoritatively discusses all 
phases of home laundering. Free 
copy to each in 
quantities for class use. 

Posters for class room display. 


instructors. 2c 


Firth Carpet Company. 

Romance Wears Heather in Her 
Hair—a beautiful book relating ro- 
mantic incidents and legends of six 
of the greatest Scotch clans. Illus- 
trated with the tartans of each. 
Beneath Thatched Roofs—a most 
attractive booklet giving the histori- 
cal backgrounds of our provincial 
homespun rugs. 

Firth Presents International Hooked 
Floor Coverings—relating the ad- 
ventures our representatives met 
with all over the world in collecting 
homespun fabrics as patterns for 
our provincial homespun rugs. 


Frigidaire Corporation. 

Recipe Book—a_ new, _ illustrated 
booklet including recipes for frozen 
desserts, salads, appetizers, soups, 
entrees, sandwiches, decorative and 
garnished ice cubes. Also tells how 
to place food in a refrigerator. 
Frigidaire Key to Meal Planning— 
a booklet giving complete menus 
for a year’s carefully balanced 
meals. Includes suggestions on add- 
ing variety to meals and insuring 
correct eye and appetite appeal by 
harmony of flavors and nutritive 
balance. Explains how to save time 
and money in marketing and prep- 
aration. 

The Frigidaire ’35—a complete cat- 
alog giving full description and de- 
tailed information on 1935 models. 


General Electric Kitchen. 


Freedomland—a 28 page booklet ex- 
plaining many advantages of elec- 
tric kitchen including refrigerator, 
range and dishwasher. Gives reci- 
pes. Tells how to plan an electric 
kitchen. Full color illustrations. 
Art of Electric Cookery—a booklet 
giving valuable, detailed informa- 
tion. Profusely illustrated. 86 pages. 
Globe American Corporation. 
Recipes for six famous Early Amer- 
ican cakes and interesting details of 
Colonial Dutch Oven Cookery; also 
details of a new type completely 
automatic gas range that combines 
a dutch oven and a dutch cooker. 


106. 


a. 


108. 





The Gorham Company. 
The Art of Table Setting, by Lil- 


lian M. Gunn. Third edition of a 
helpful, informative booklet. 10c. 
The Crowd Comes to Our House, 
booklet by Grace Higgins giving 
party menus and ideas for home 
entertaining. 10c. 

The Hoover Company. 


Short Course On Electric Cleaners, 
two booklets: Four Lectures on 
Electric Cleaners and Related Sub- 
jects contains source material for 
the teacher; The Laboratory Man- 
ual gives directions for laboratory 
work. 
Home Economics Bulletin No. 1, 
Carpets end Rugs—a 33 page illus- 
trated booklet on carpets and their 
care. Glossary of carpet terms and 
list of references. 
Home Economics Bulletin No. 2, 
Electric Cleaners—a booklet dis- 
cussing the theory of electric cleaner 
operation and describing the im- 
portant parts of an electric cleaner 
and their function. 
Carpet Sample Exhibit—11 carpet 
samples. Loaned for one month. 
Date needed must accompany all 
requests. 
Electric Cleaners and Rug Cleaning, 
a chart of 36 enlarged photographs 
accompanied by _ lecture notes. 
Loaned for two months. Express 
paid one way. Weight 33 pounds. 
Date needed must accompany all 
requests. 
Household Finance Corporation. 
Free on request: 
1. Money Management for House- 
holds — the family budget book; 
how to analyze the needs and make 
a spending plan. 
2. Marrying on a Small Income— 
financial plans for bride and groom. 
Better Buymanship—a series of bul- 
letins on consumer buying problems. 
A set of the following 12 bulle- 
tins for 30 cents in stamps. 

1. Poultry, Eggs and Fish. 

2. Sheets, Blankets, Table Linen, 

Towels. 
3. Fresh and Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables. 

4. Shoes and Stockings. 

5. Silk, and 

Fabrics. 
. Meat. 

7. Kitchen Utensils. 

8. Furs. 

9. Wool Clothing. 

10. Floor Coverings. 

11. Dairy Products. 

12. Cosmetics. 
The 1935 series of 4 Better Buy- 
manship bulletins mentioned below 
for 10 cents in stamps: 

13. Gasoline, Oil and Tires. 

14. Electric Vacuum Cleaners. 

15, and 16 will be mailed as 


Rayon Synthetic 


oO 
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109. 


110. 


111. 


112. 


113. 
a. 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


they are published during 1935. 
Schools or clubs ordering 25 or 
more bulletins to be sent in one 
package may secure them at the 
special rate of a penny a copy. 


The Hubinger Company. 

That Wonderful Way to Hot 
Starch—a treatise on modern hot 
starching sent with samples for the 
instructor to show the advantages 
of instantaneously prepared hot 
starch for easy and beautiful iron- 
ing. 

Modern Curtain Making—a treatise 
on curtain making, — reprinted 
through the courtesy of Doubleday 
Page and Company. 

Six Girl’s Club Demonstration Out- 
lines—a folder useful to 4-H and 
home economics clubs. 

Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. 
Mercurochrome in First Aid—with 
an introduction by David I. Macht, 
AB. MD. TALS. Latt:D. a prac- 
tical booklet on how to guard the 
injured against infection. Teachers 
may order free in quantities for 
class use. 

Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. : 
Little Toidey Division. 

Training the Baby—a scientific out- 
line for the practical training of in- 
fant and pre-school child to toilet 
and health habits of elimination. 
Free to teachers and students. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company: 

KVP Household Papers Division. 
Paper Finds Many New Uses—an 
interesting and instructive book. 
Samples of— 

1. Dusting paper that dusts, cleans, 
polishes all at once. Protects fine 
furniture. 

2. Genuine cookery parchment, 
which retains original flavors, vita- 
mins and mineral elements. The re- 
frigerator paper for wrapping wet, 
greasy and moist foods. 

3. Glazed shelf and lining paper in 
white and four attractive colors. 
4. Heavy waxed paper for wrap- 
ing sandwiches, bread, cakes and 
candy. 

5. Scouring parchment—better than 
any cloth for every hard-to-clean 
surface. 

6. Pie tape to keep the juice from 
running out and to eliminate sticky 
mess in oven. 


Kelvinator Corporation. 

Great White Giants—an enjoyable 
fairy story for children. 
Marionette’s Kelvinator Story— 
marionettes that tell the history of 
refrigeration. 

Cooking with Cold—a recipe book. 
Kelvinator Cookery—monthly pub- 
lication of recipes. 
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The Standard Rating Scale—a 
means of judging refrigerators be- 
fore buying. 


Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corp. 
Home Canning Recipe Book—new, 
unusual, different, all methods of 
canning, over 300 recipes, 56 pages. 
10c to pupils; free to teachers. 
Food Fashions of the Hour—a 32 
page menu book, vitamin charts, 
recipes. 10c to pupils; free to teach- 
ers. 

Homemaker'’s Canning Guide—con- 
densed canning booklet, steps in 
canning by all methods; time tables; 
scaling test; recipes. 

Speaking of Jars, Jams, Relishes 
and Things—colorful booklet of 
pertinent facts; jam, jelly and relish 
recipes. 

Pressure Cooker Method of Can- 
ning—full details of this popular 
method of canning. 

Successful Meat Canning—full di- 
rections for canning meat, poultry, 
fish, game, etc. 

Kewaunee Manufacturing Co. 
The Kewaunee Book of Umt 
Kitchen Furniture—a_ newly pub- 
lished 16 page book, size 11 x 8% 
inches, featuring the modern steel 
line of equipment which attracted 
so much favorable attention at the 
1935 meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. This 
book not only shows our complete 
assortment of steel floor and wall 
cabinets, tables, sinks, shelves and 
stools, but also illustrates plans. In- 
structors in home economics will 
find much of value in this book, copy 
of which will be sent free on re- 
quest. 


Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 
Educational process exhibit—show- 
ing actual samples of linen in all its 
various stages of manufacture from 
flax plant to finished fabric. Sent 
to all schools. 50c. 

Interior decorating exhibit contain- 
ing actual samples 9” x 12” of these 
linen rugs and carpets, drapery fab- 
rics, and wall papers in harmonious 
combinations for every room in the 
home, also containing folder treatise 
on interior decoration. Sent to all 
schools. $1.00. 


The Manual Arts Press. 

Art in the Home—describing helps 
for teachers of related art. 
Art-Craft Publications—books 
weaving, needlework, cloth 
etc. 

Home Workshop Books—describes 
19 choice books. 


on 
toys, 


Mohawk Carpet Mills. 
33 New Ideas For Charming Homes, 
a 32 page book full of interest on 


119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124 


125. 


the subject of home decoration. 15c. 
Hand-Book of Rugs and Carpets, 
describing construction of various 
rug 
10c a copy. 

Weaving the Romance of Rugs—a 
booklet describing the story of rugs 
and rug weaving in this country. 


domestic and carpet weaves. 


O-Cedar Corporation, 

Try This One—an illustrated book- 
let of household hints, intended to 
lessen the work of housewives, pro- 
vide more leisure hours and help 
make homes more beautiful. State 
number wanted for class use. 


Old Dutch Cleanser. 


Cleanliness Through the Ages 
and educational 
for instructors. 
This booklet also contains valuable 
information on modern-day cleaning 
why this 
seismotite. 


an 
historical treatise 


home economics 


explains 
with 


problems and 


product is made 
Price 6c each. 
Olson Rug Company. 

Beautiful New Rugs From Old—a 
60 page book in colors describing 
our weaving 
beautiful, new, reversible rugs from 
the good wools and other materials 
in old carpets, rugs and clothing. 
Choice of Early American, oriental, 
plain and two-tone effects, modern 
blends, neo-classic or hooked rug 
designs. Page after page of model 
rooms in color. 


patented process of 


Pacific Coast Borax Company: 
20 Mule Team Borax Division. 
First Aid for Housekeepers—a 
booklet containing suggestions for 
the practical use of borax for laun- 
dry, dishwashing and housecleaning. 
Cleanliness of Baby's Wardrobe and 
Equipment— a 16 page booklet of 
practical information for the care 
of baby’s wardrobe, nursing bottles, 
etc. 


’ 


nipples 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.: 
Lewis’ and Eagle Lye Division. 

A valuable 48-page textbook on 
soapmaking and _ sanitation. Con- 
tains 36 tested recipes. Includes in- 
structions for using lye as a cleanser 
homes and on 


and disinfectant in 


farms. 

Petrolagar Laboratories, Inc. 

A Remembrance of “The Doctor,” 
full color print of the famous 
Fildes painting “The Doctor” in a 
four-page folder containing the 
story of the picture. Free in quan- 
tities up to fifty. State number de- 
sired. 

Pom Tongs. 

Sample of smallest (6”) of this 


set sent to home economics classes, 
10c Useful in handling hot 
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dishes and toods 1n oven and stove, 
lifting clothes in boiler or dye-pot, 
for serving ice, etc. Set of three 
stainless steel tongs, 6”, 9” and 
12”. $1.00. 

126. Procter and Gamble Company: 
Ivory Soap Division. 

a. The Modern Home Laundry—a 9%- 
page booklet giving valuable hints 
on modern, scientific home launder- 

A desk copy free to 
any teacher. 7'%c each in lots of 


ing methods. 


10 or more. 

b. The Story of Soap—a beautifully 
illustrated booklet of 34 pages, de- 
scribing the technique and romance 
of modern soap manufacture. One 
copy free to teachers only. 

127. Public Health Committee of the 
Cup and Container Institute. 


Information furnished regarding 
sanitary dispensing of food and 
drinks, 

a. Drinking Health—a 20 minute ed- 
ucational motion picture regarding 
drinking sanitation, with accom- 
panying teaching guide. Available 
without charge (except for irans- 
portation) in 16 mm. or 35 mm. 
width. 

b. Dangers of the Common Drinking 
Cup—an editorial by the United 
States Public Health Service 
17” x 22”, suitable for classroom or 
bulletin board display. 

c. 3 Ways to Health—a pictorial folder 
showing three basic health rules. 


128. Retracto Manufacturing Co. 

a. Easy Ironing—a leaflet describing 
the advantages of a coil steel at- 
tachment for the cord of electric 
irons which prevents cord from 
tangling and keeps it from burning 
at the plugs. State number re- 
quired. 

b. Price complete $1.25. Special price 
to teachers $1.00 


129. 


130. 


Robertshaw Thermostat Company. 
The Robertshaw Cook Book—a 64 
page book giving complete data on 
time and temperature cooking with 
this company’s oven control. The 
book also contains a large variety 
of menus including complete meals 
that can be cooked in the oven with- 
out supervision. 25c. 


Rochester Manufacturing Co. 

A Few Pointers on How to Use 
Your New Thermometer for Candy 
Making and Deep Fat Frying and 
A Few Recipes—a booklet. 

Candy Deep Fat Thermometer—- 
special teachers’ price 75c (regular 
price $1.25) one to a teacher. Oven 
Thermometer, 25c. 


Save the Surface Campaign. 


Color Magic—16 articles on interior 
and exterior decoration. 

More Color Magic—an entertaining 
account of “The House That Had 
Its Face Lifted.” Fifteen interest- 
ing stories of Mrs. Rutherford’s 
roomers and their adventures in ren- 
ovizing an old house. Particularly 
suitable for introducing young peo- 
ple to interior decoration. 

From the World’s Four Corners—a 
nrimeographed leaflet telling of the 
romance connected with the gather- 
ing of materials used in paint prod- 
ucts. Good for home management 
classes. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co.: 


Merchandise Educational Division. 


Exhibits and charts featuring what 
to look for when buying merchan- 
dise. Samples, drawings and de- 
criptive information included. On 
loan to educational leaders. 
Pamphlets explaining the “hidden 
values” in buying merchandise. 





Not Valid 


after 


June l, 


1936 


Be sure to follow directions on page 261. 
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133. Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 


Company. 

The Tru-Tone Carpet Book—the 
story of broadloom carpet—where, 
when and how to use it—where and 
how to buy it. Beautifully printed 
in full color. 25 cents. 





134. Three-in-One Oil Company: 

Furniture Polish Division. 

A New Household Helper—a pam- 
phlet telling how to polish wood- 
work and furniture the right way, 
and what to use to avoid a greasy, 
easily marked surface or actual in- 
jury to the finish. Free to teachers. 


135. Tricolator Company, Incorporated. 

a. Learn to Tricolate Coffee—a loose 

leaf lesson on coffee making in in- 
stitutions. 

b. Tricolate Coffee at Home—a booklet 
describing many models for drip 
coffee making. 

c. Making Timed Filter Sheets—a cir- 
cular showing the making of cof- 
fee filters and explaining their use. 


136. Walco Bead Company. 

a. An illustrated folder containing a 
brief description of the following 
five interesting, educational and 
profitable handicrafts : 


1. Wood Bead-Craft. 
2. Felt-Craft. 

3. Indian Bead-Craft. 
4. Tile Bead-Craft. 
5. Jewel-Craft. 


Folder sent teachers only. 


The American Dietetic 
Association 


The annual meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association will be held at the 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 28-31, 1935. An _ interesting 
program has been planned which in- 
cludes 

“Food for Fitness—Dr. T. 
Todd. 

“An Appraisal of the Teaching of 
Dietetics from the Nursing and Educa- 
tional Point of View’—Dean Marion D. 
Howell, Western Reserve University. 

“Education Trends in the Field of 
Dietetics”’—Frederick W. Howe. 

“Allergy’—Dr. Charles Eyerman, St. 
Louis. 

“The Buying’—Dr. Bishop, Director 
of University of Cleveland Hospitals. 

“The Equipment”—Gordon B. Koch. 

“The Layout”—Edwin C. Blackburn. 

“Food Fads and_ Fallacies’—Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, Editor, Journal of 
American Medical Association. 

“Rickets’—Dr. Donald Barnes, De- 
troit. 

“What Does it Cost to Live’—Dr. 
Faith Williams, Chief, Cost of Living 
Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Why skimp along 
with a doubtful 
Baking Powder 


when dependable Royal 
costs so little? 








TRY THIS WAY to create new interest in 
your next class lesson on muffins... Check 
over with your pupils the cost of materials 
needed in an average muffin recipe—eggs, 
shortening, sugar, milk, flour, salt. 

Now, have them notice the small quantity 
of baking powder called for—3 teaspoons. 

Point out that the cost of using Royal Bak- 
ing Powder is only /¢/ 

A trifling sum, isn’t it? Particularly for the 
perfect muffin texture, the fine, delicate flavor 
and absolute wholesomeness you always get 
with Royal Baking Powder. 

Royal is made with the finest baking powder 
ingredient—Cream of Tartar—a pure fruit 
product from ripe grapes. Insist on Royal for 
your classes. And show your pupils that for 





ate costs * of ingredients 


AP) Tempting Mufims 


 ., 3¢ 
Se eeeneenetet! Ye 
MERE eee aN eens eee 
a lo = $ 
phn Royal Baking Powder. muah: nee i7¢ 
rding 


vary, of courses acco 


*These costs ¥ , 
locality- 


to season and 






FREE— 
To Teachers! 


Mail coupon for new 
cook book. Basic 
recipes, hints on 
handling doughs and 
batters, common 
causes of failures, 
and other heips for 
teachers. Students 
may obtain by send- 
ing Royal Baking 
Powder label (any 
size). 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
691 Washington Street, New York City. Dept. 168, 
Please send me—free—the new ‘illustrated Royal Cook Book. 











4 Ps Ps Name 
fine home baking it always pays to use the best ‘ 
baking powder— Royal. oo 
City & State. 
@ ROYAL is the only nationally distributed baking powder made School 


with Cream of Tartar, a natural fruit product derived from grapes. 
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Training Colleges of Home Economics 


1—India 


In the British Dominions. 


HE New Lady Irwin College for 

Women, Delhi, owes its inception to a 
movement first started at the second 
All-India Women’s Conference, held in 
Delhi in 1928, a movement which was 
a practical expression of the real and 
intelligent interest taken by the Con- 
ference in all matters affecting women 
and children. Out of the welter of 
speeches and resolutions there emerged 
the All-India Women’s Educational 
Fund Association, a body of experi- 
enced workers with a determination to 
remodel women’s education and relate 
it to the needs and demands of Indian 
life. Lady Irwin was the first Presi- 
dent of this Association. 

The Association was registered in 
May, 1929, and, at its first annual meet- 
ing in January, 1930, it appointed an 
All-India Committee of educational ex- 
perts from each of the provinces and 
some of the Indian states. After very 
careful and detailed investigation, this 
committee submitted a report in 1931, 
embodying a scheme of study and re- 
search in home economics, educational 
methods and experimental psychology. 
But, unfortunately, because of Lady Ir- 
win’s departure from India soon after, the 
money collected was inadequate for the 
purpose. The original scheme, with its 
proposed ramifications, had, therefore, to 
be considerably modified, and it was de- 
cided that training in home economics, 
coupled with a scientific study of the men- 
tality of the Indian child, promised the 
greatest measure of success. 

It was with this ideal in view that 
the Lady Irwin College came _ into 
being in November, 1932, though its 
formal opening by the Viceroy took 
place in March, 1933. The college pro- 
vides courses of studies in home eco- 
nomics as a fundamental step towards 
enabling the Indian woman to liberate 
the power of science in her home, to 
add the beauty of art to that home, and, 
while conserving the best in Indian tra- 
dition, to raise society to a higher level 
of life and thought. The college seeks, 
through its trained teachers, to carry 
the message of hygiene and the science 
of living to every province and village 
in India. 

The courses of study cover a wide 
range of subjects intended in part for 
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the efficient teacher, and in part for 
use in home and civic life. A special 
Teachers’ Course, with a year’s train- 
ing in methods and psychology, runs 
parallel with the Home Courses of one 
year and two years, arranged specifi- 
cally to meet the needs of wives and 
mothers. 

In addition to the usual home eco- 
nomics subjects of cookery, laundry, 
housewifery and needlework, the Home 
Course’ syllabus include elementary 
anatomy and physiology, dietetics, hy- 
giene, first aid, home nursing, mother- 
craft, eugenics, gardening, book-keep- 
ing, civics and child psychology. The 
Teachers’ Course is still more compre- 
hensive and higher in standard, and in- 
cludes physics, chemistry, bio-chemistry 
and biology. 

These courses lay a strong emphasis 
on practical and laboratory work, and 
include visits to places and institutions 
of educative value. The practical side 
of the training is further developed, and 
a sense of responsibility aroused, by 
the series of house duties assigned to 
students in rotation, which entrusts to 
their care the entire management of the 
hostel and college building. 

Believing that no system of education 
would be complete without some degree 
of physical culture, the college encour- 
ages the playing of games. Tennis, 
badminton and basket ball are among 
the favourite forms of exercise. A 
swimming bath, attached to the prem- 
ises, offers another enjoyable recreation. 
The Games Committee of the Students’ 
Union keeps alive this ardent interest 
through tournaments and challenges to 
other colleges. Periodical medical ex- 
aminations and the keeping of health 
record cards give added importance to 
the health and well being of the stu- 
dents. The twin arts of music and danc- 
ing also receive their due share of 
recognition. 

The college, under the direction of 
Mrs. Hannah Sen, is housed temporarily 
at 1, Sikandra Road, New Delhi. The 
building consists of lecture rooms, 
work rooms, a library, the students’ 
common and dining rooms, and pro- 
vides living accommodation for the stu- 
dents and members of the staff. Re- 
cently the All-India Women’s Educa- 


by 
D. M. Northcroft 


Editor, ‘‘Housecraft’’, 
London, England 


tion Fund Association acquired an ex- 
tensive piece of land on which it pro- 
poses to construct cottage homes and 
the main college block, with its up-to- 
date laboratories. These cottages, of 
many sizes and grades, will be the 
centres of experience for conducting 
homes of families differing in size and 
income. In thus translating the knowl- 
edge of the laboratories into the prac- 
tical needs of the cottages, the Indian 
women will learn to evaluate all science 
and arts in terms of the requirements 
of home and life. 


From everywhere in India comes the 
cry that female education advances but 
slowly, and that the percentage of fe- 
male students is regretably low. If the 
desire to remedy this defect is sincere, 
if Indian women earnestly wish to 
awaken an increasingly popular demand 
for education, it is imperative that 
school studies be related to Indian 
homes and to the call of Indian citizen- 
ship. Home economics, in all its 
aspects, in its limited and wider applica-. 
tion, demands attention as an integral 
part of all education. But the study and 
teaching of this subject should be se- 
cured not merely through an All-India 
institution, such as the Lady Irwin Col- 
lege, but by means of local schools and 
colleges adapted to varying needs. 

It is not merely because of its All- 
India character, or its unique syllabus 
of studies that the Lady Irwin College 
differs from most of the other educa- 
tional institutions of India. During the 
brief period of its existence the college 
has offered a happy and united home to 
members of many communities, and to 
representatives from many of the prov- 
inces and states. One of its most grati- 
fying achievements and its proud boast 
is its friendly and harmonious atmos- 
phere in which caste restrictions dis- 
appear and communal differences are 
forgotten. One kitchen serves out the 
meals alike of the high-caste and the 
low-caste, the vegetarian and the meat- 
eater, the Hindu and the Muslem. 
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SHeuwuiee Unit Kitchen Fu rniture 
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The DISPLAY 
SENSATION 
at the 1935 
American Home 
Economics 


ce: | FIRST = cee the Field. 


POD com aryl with Beautiful Harmonized Metal Furniture 
for the Popular “UNIT KITCHEN” Movement 


Modern Home Economics Education has a two-fold purpose. 
Ist—To teach girls the proper preparation of foods. 
2nd—To teach them the proper planning of their home kitchens with a view of providing the 











Kewaunee maximum of convenience and utility. 
: : Kewaunee Unit Kitchen Furniture is especially designed to meet both of these educational re- 
Kitchen Units quirements. Its beauty, convenience and utility make more pleasant and efficient the hours given to 
Include... the preparation of foods. At the same time the daily demonstration of the advantages of a Kewaunee 
Unit Kitchen insures proper planning of kitchens in future homes. 
Free Standing Sinks Setting a New Standard in Utility and Beauty 


Kewaunee Unit Kitchen Furniture is distinctly modern in every detail with an eye appeal that in- 


Wall Sats stantly charms and with a rugged construction inherited from 25 years of experience in designing and 
Back to Back Sinks manufacturing equipment to meet the needs of schools, colleges and hospitals. 

Again Kewaunee strides ahead into pronounced leadership with Kewaunee Unit Kitchen Furniture. 
Sink Cupboards Write for the special Kewaunee Unit Kitchen Furniture Book. 


pee Aeunuioed ig. Co: 
Broom Cabinets LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Kitchen Tables - : 71 yy ag receding a of 
Cabinet Units 


China Cases 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, III. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





Supply Cases Gentlemen: 
Upper Shelf Units 


Bridge Cabinet Units 


Please send me Free your new book showing Floor 
Plans, Wall Case Assembly and the complete line of Ke- 
waunee Unit Kitchen Furniture. 


Kewaunee Everhold Adjust- 


able Steel Stools a en iar renee PA tn Sane wee 
PNG oo ora ycnlek AD coe Ve ocln ts alka eT CaO 
MM nae epee ce Cat oe ae MNES nest eewdakee 
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Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics, 


N. EA. at Denver 


The meeting of the Department of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics of the N.E.A. was held at 
Denver, Colorado July 1-3 immediately 
following the meeting of the American 
Home Association in 
Chicago the latter part of June. 

On Monday, July 1 the 
Economics Association 


Economics 


Colorado 
Home enter- 
tained visiting home at a 
tea at the West Denver High School 
opportunity for a 


economists 


which provided an 


“set together” for old and new ac- 
quaintances. 

The program meetings began on July 
2, with a meeting in the afternoon at 
the Y.W.C.A. with Miss Ruth Lloyd, 
director of the Psychiatric Social Serv- 
ice of the Colorado Psychiatric Hos- 
pital and Dr. R. F. Gustafson as main 
speakers. Miss Lloyd spoke on “The 
Adolescent Girl,” and Dr. Gustafson, 
who is professor of chemistry at the 
University of Denver had as his topic, 
“The Endocrine Glands and Their Re- 


lation to Human Behavior.” His talk’ 














Unvarying 
Excellence 


Every hotel steward knows the 
need for uniform quality. Room 
service, table service, counter 
service — all must be consist- 
enily good, without variation 
from day to day. Stewards also 
know that Edelweiss preserves 
and jellies can be DEPENDED 
ON for their unvarying excel- 
lence from year to year. They 
are the exclusive product of 
Sexton. In the Sexton Sunshine 
Kitchens, the pure fruits are 
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STRAWBERRY 
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(ality -\oluw-Suwiee 


Sexton Specials offer outstanding values in 
foods prepared exclusively for those who feed 


many people each day. 


blended with pure cane sugar, cooked in small batches to insure uniformity. 


Whether you wish a preserve, jelly, conserve or condiment . . . be its pur- 


pose to embellish breakfast, luncheon or dinner . . 


. it's simpler and more 


satisfying to order a product of Sexton. You will find the Sexton salesman 


able to offer valuable suggestions. 


CHICAGO 





BROOKLYN 
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was largely an interpretation of a series 
of slides showing the results of too 
great or too little activity of special 
glands. 

The second session was held on 
Tuesday afternoon and was almost entirely 
given over to a panel discussion built 
around the general topic “Integration 
of Education for Better Living.” Many 
agencies in and out of schools are work- 
ing toward the development of the in- 
dividual for better daily living, and it 
seems desirable that their work be in- 
tegrated, and that home economics find 
a place in the program. In view of 
this, the following questions were raised 
for discussion: 1—‘‘What is the neces- 
sity for thinking of education as an in- 
tegrated process by the administrator? 
the teacher? the child?” 2—“What con- 
stitutes ‘a program that will secure 
integration?” 3—“What change in our 
present practices in home economics 
are implied by the acceptance ‘of: such 
a program?” Mr. Sam Hill, principal 
of Manual Training High School, Den- 
ver, was panel chairman and the mem- 
bers of the panel were Ward I. Miller, 
superintendent of schools, Fort Collins, 
Colorado; Frances Zuill, head of home 
economics department, University of 
Iowa; Dr. George Frasier, president, 
Colorado State College of Education; 
Elizabeth Riner, director of adult edu- 
cation in homemaking, Omaha, Ne- 
braska; Dr. Agnes Tilson, director of 
parent education, Merrill - Palmer 
School, Detroit; Kate Kinyon, director 
of home economics, Denver; and G. L. 
Maxwell, director of emergency edu- 
cation, Denver. 

The discussion was active and inter- 
esting. Some members advocated the 
breaking up of all departments in the 
schools and making the curriculum 
center around certain areas in educa- 
tion, assigning teachers to those areas 
to teach whatever the child needed. 
Others felt that the old departments 
could be retained with the aim center- 
ing around the child’s needs and inter- 


ests. This, in fact, was agreed by all, 
that the child’s needs and_ interests 
should be of primary consideration 


whether the integration be vertical or 
horizontal. 

Wednesday was marked by the an- 
nual banquet of the Department. This 
was held at the beautiful Lakewood 
Country Club and was attended by 
about one hundred members and their 
friends. The scenery, a splendid mu- 
sical program, lovely floral decorations 
and a perfectly served and cooked din- 
ner made the evening a memorable one. 
In addition, Dr. Ben Cherrington, di- 
rector of the Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Social Science, University 
of Denver, spoke on “The Implications 
of Modern Social Trends for the Future 
of Home and Family Life.” 
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The Underprivileged Girl 
(Continued from page 253) 


A woman physician gives talks to the 
girls on personal hygiene and matters of 
sex Special problems involving health or 
behavior difficulties are referred to the 
visiting counsellor for more thorough 
supervision. 

Community hygiene is approached 
through the contact with contagious dis- 
ease cases and encouraging proper care; 
explaining why the state regulations and 
quarantine rules are a protection. 

The lessons in the foods classes are 
planned on the basis of “low-cost, ade- 
quate diet,” and as many principles of 
cookery as possible are incorporated. The 
preparation of simple, well-balanced, in- 
expensive meals is practiced. The ex- 
penditure of time and energy is giver 
consideration as well as the expenditure 
of money. The various holidays serve as 
an incentive for festive cooking. In this 
way the more elaborate, and perhaps 
more expensive types of cookery princi- 
ples are included, 

Table etiquette is stressed continually 
since many of these students are handi- 
capped by lack of proper equipment in 
their homes, and by peculiar family and 
racial customs. Parties are given in the 
different classes, in order that social poise 
may be developed, and a better knowledge 
of hospitality in their own homes may be 
acquired, 

During the, two .years .that supplemen- 
tary feeding of pupils was carried on in 
the schools. of San Jose, the students in 
the foods classes prepared luncheon for 
children in the near-by elementary school 
as well as for the students in the continu- 
ation school. The cost of the meal was 
limited to ten cents. In order that the 
self-respect of the older students might 
be maintained, all those in need were reg- 
istered in the foods classes where they 
prepared their own lunches. The second 
period class in the morning was planned 
for needy boy-students who did likewise. 

Boys’ classes in cooking are popular 
and have been conducted for the past ten 
years. This year fifty boys have been 
enrolled in foods classes. This is 29 per 
cent of the total number of boys of minor 
age attending the school. 

A special nutrition program has been 
developed for those who are malnourished 
and underweight. 

There is such a demand by housewives 
in the community for trained house-maids 
that a course in housekeeping is being de- 
veloped by the four instructors who wil! 
handle different phases of the work. 

Each instructor is approached many 
times by individual students who feel the 
need of a confidante and counsellor to 
help them with their problems of morals 
character traits, and family relationships. 
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The Story of Pineapple 


Hawaii's delicious contribution to the American Table 


A new illustrative booklet telling the fascinating story of -pineapple 
cultivation, pineapple canning and the many uses of canned pineapple 
in cookery. It is free to teachers of Home Economics. 


It contains a résumé of scientific research on the nutritional value of 
pineapple. You will also find many interesting recipes for the use of 
canned pineapple in all courses of a meal that will be most helpful in 
your classroom and project work. 


Write for your copy today—Simply fill out and mail the coupon to— 


Home Economics Dept.—American Can Co., 230 Park Ave., New York 
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A Practical Clothing Course 
(Continued from page 256) 


adapted to her particular problem. This 
will require considerable guidance on the 
part of the teacher so that hopes will not 
be set on some model which is impossible 
to make out of the material on hand. 
Although made-over problems and adap- 
tations are varied there are a few com- 
mon ones. One of these is the dress with 
the unsightly perspiration stain. The rag- 
lan sleeve, so popular during the past 
year, solved this nicely and that or the 
wide dolman sleeve of contrasting mate- 
rial can be used this year. Some of the 


dark woolens and silks were very effective 
when remodeled in this way with colorful 
plaid sleeves and a perky bow or collar 
to match. 

Another common ailment is the ex- 
tremely low-waisted pleated skirt im vogue 
several years back. One girl solved this 
by making a two-piece sport dress. The 
skirt was ripped and the pleats pressed 
out. The new skirt was made, using what 
was the width of the skirt for the length. 
The dress, with its zipper neck fastening, 
was quite clever. Another method of 
solving this problem is by building up 
the skirt to its normal waist line position 
through the use of a V or W formed 
yoke, a style generally becoming, 
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Discussion of the dress which is too 
large isn’t necessary since it will adapt 
itself to almost any style. The outgrown 
dress is more difficult. Frequently, there 
is some hem to be let out. If not, and 
it is large enough through the hips, it can 
be dropped from the shoulders, inserting 
a new top. Sometimes two dresses can 
be combined into one. If the dress is 
much too small about the only possibility 
is a blouse. 

After the style has been chosen, ripping 
and pressing are advisable. If any dyeing 
is to be done it should be done at this 
time. You will be surprised to find what 
wonders can be done with a dime’s worth 
of dye. A dreary looking faded piece of 
material will present wonderful possibili- 
ties when dyed some lovely color, 

The work from this point on is step 
by step consultation of the style chosen, 
cutting, basting, and stitching until, finally, 
the old garment begins to resemble the 
desired style. A few standardized sleeve, 
waist, and collar patterns, which you 
might have in the laboratory, are helpful 
if new patterns cannot be provided. 

Many times one finds that the original 
style chosen cannot be reproduced. The 
only thing to do then is to select another. 
Many girls find that one dress cannot be 
found which they can make out of their 
old material. Instead of selecting one, 
they will perhaps choose a collar on one, 
a skirt of another, and a sleeve on a 
third. These details will have to be 
checked for harmony. 

The final pressing is important. And 
then you can view with pride the many 
usable, wearable and attractive garments 
which have been made out of practically 
nothing. What is more, this work has 
taught not only sewing essentials but also 
a very worthwhile lesson in economy. 

A style show presenting these garments 
before the assembly or the P. T. A. or- 
ganization serves a two-fold purpose. It 
advertises the worthwhile work of your 
department and makes the girls anxious 
to do good work since they know their 
friends will see them. 

Such a style show should be preceded 
by a short but clever play acquainting the 
audience with the fact that all garments 
are made from old discarded clothes. A 
general announcer can tell a little about 
each garment, including its cost, as each 
girl walks across the stage. 

The suggestions which I have made 
simply carry through the made-over gar- 
What your plans include from 
there on depends upon your pupils’ needs. 
You may wish to include more made-over 
work or several new problems depending 
upon the resources of your pupils and the 
time which you have left. Do let me 
urge you again to include some of this 
preceding work, particularly made-overs, 
and care and repair, in your semester’s 
plan. 
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Gentlemen of the Gentle Craft 


(Continued from page 257) 


filled the dignified Offices of Sheriff and 
Lord Mayor of London, and Built Lead- 
enhall.” 

According to the history, Crispin and 
Crispianus were sons of the Queen of 
Logia. The two boys disguised them- 
selves and ran away from court during 
the persecutions of Maximius. The 
brothers, both of them jolly lads, were 
led by the sound of singing to the door 
of a Faversham cobbler who, liking their 
comely appearance, straightway appren- 
ticed them. Crispin and Crispianus soon 
became so clever in their trade that the 
Emperor, hearing of their skill, ordered 
Crispin to court, to measure his daughter 
Ursula for “a pair of crimson velvet 
shoes, richly embroidered with gold, and 
besprinkled in front with emeralds and 
other precious stones.” 

To make a long story short, the prin- 
cess Ursula fell madly in love with the 
humble apprentice and he with her, and 
the young couple married secretly. It was 


START THE NEW TERM WITH 


not until some time later, on the 25th of | 
October, that Maximius finally became | 


reconciled to the union of his daughter 
with the shoemaker prince. 
Ursula were so happy at the Emperor’s 
forgiveness that they did not “.. . forget 
the worthy members of the gentle craft, 
whom they feasted for several days at 
their joint expense; and when, on the 
death of Maximius, they jointly ascended 
the throne, they granted them several 
privileges.” From that time on, October 
25th has been regarded as the shoe- 
makers’ festival, and as such, still is 
observed in many countries of Europe. 
Less happy in its ending is the tale of 
Sir Hugh, son of the King of Powis, 
who fell hopelessly in love with the beau- 
tiful Princess Winifred. Winifred, car- 
ing only for religious life, spurned the 
unhappy Hugh, who wandered hither and 
thither over the land and at length ap- 
prenticed himself to a journeyman cobbler. 
During the persecutions of 


tyred for their Christian faith—she by 
bleeding and he by drinking poison. 

Sir Hugh stood on the scaffold, the 
poisoned cup in his hand. “Having now 
cast his eyes around,” says the record, 


Crispin and | 





Diocletian | 
both Winifred and Sir Hugh were mar- | 


“he espied several shoemakers among the | 
crowd, and with a smile of noble courtesy | 
drank to the honor of the gentle craft | 


and bequeathed them his bones.” 

Sir Simon Eyre, the last famous shoe- 
maker mentioned in the history of 1807, 
was a poor lad who went up to London 
to work for a cobbler. In those days, 
apprentices had fun as well as hard 
labor, and Simon, together with the other 
boys, one day went to a place “near the 
conduit” to break his fast “with pudding 
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pies.” When it came Simon’s turn to pay 
off his debts, he had nothing to do it 
with except a promise. “If ever I be- 
come Lord Mayor of the city,’ he jest- 
ingly declared, “I'll give breakfast to all 
the prentices in London.” 

Simon Eyre never forgot his promise. 
Years later when the obscure country 
boy rose to the office of Mayor, he gave 
all the prentice lads a fine feast of pud- 
ding pies, pancakes, wine and ale. Finally 
he built Leadenhall, the market place 
where shoemakers of London might, “at 
their ease,” buy all kinds of leathers and 


materials for their trade. 


A NEW TEACHING-ASSISTANT... 
| me SB i 
Simplicity 


Patterns 
AND SEWING PRIMER 





The art of shoemaking was one of the 
first to prosper in the New World. 
Thomas Beard, a shoemaker, is said to 
have come to Massachusetts on the third 
voyage of the Mayflower. With him he 
brought leathers and skins which later 
were made into sturdy shoes for the early 
Colonists. Itinerant shoemakers soon 
were journeying from village to village 
and farm to farm. 

Thus’ did_ the 
of the Gentle Craft carry their tradition 
to New England and Jay the foundation 
for the great shoe industry of the State 
of Massachusetts. 


merry Gentlemen 











y 
The new Simplicity Patterns for 
Fall show many styles suited to 
beginners. And every pattern 
is accompanied by the Simpli- 
city Primer... a complete 
picture-guide for cutting and 
assembling that particular gar- 
ment.Simplicity Patterns at 15¢ 
are priced right for all pupils 
and are easy to find in every 
locality. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR FREE SET OF 
WALL-CHARTS ON DRESS CONSTRUCTION 
Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc. 

419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Please send me, free of charge, your set 
of dressmaking charts for classroom and 
lecture use, and the picture story of 
pattern making. 


Name 


School 








School address. 





City and State 
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Girls and the Youth Movement 


Today there is an acute realization that 
something specia! must be done about our 
young people, especially for those out of 
school and unemployed. They are facing 
more serious problems than adults had 
to face as youths. Too little help or 
understanding has been forthcoming in 
the past for we have each been so busy 
with our own problems that we have 
spared little time for leading youth to a 
better understanding of the way to meet 
the serious adjustments with which they 
are faced. The situation for girls is just 
They are 


as serious as it is for boys. 
faced with the fact that there are fewer 
jobs available than there have been in 
the past. The lack of opportunities for 
youth to have means of self-support is 


a factor producing delay in marriage and 
in the establishment of a home, and leads 
to socially disapproved practices. At an 
age when they have a great urge to be 
out from the frequently too rigid parental 
authority and to lead independent lives of 
their own they neither can find work nor 
can they afford to marry: 

In a study recently made in Detroit, it 
was seen that the girls in families who 
are “on the Welfare” suffer more serious 
personality difficulties than any other 
group. With from forty to fifty thousand 
families on relief in Detroit alone, this 
represents a considerable number of 
young women. At home, without work, 
shut off from natural outlets for recrea- 
tion because lack of clothes and 
money, many of these young women are 
being deprived of opportunities for nor- 


of 











NEW Speed Bake METHOD WINS CHEERS 
FROM AMERICA’S KITCHENS AND TABLES 


ene introduced only -ast ¢ 


September, nearly 100,000 
women have written in for the SPEED- 
Bake recipe. This new sure-success 
way of making bread and rolls has 
started a new wave of popularity 
for baking throughout the country. 


No wonder. SPEED-BAKING saves 
work. It saves time— 
as much as two hours 
over other methods. 
It’s almost unbeliev- 
ably sure and simple. 
Even husbands have 
baked perfect, finely 
textured, delicious 
bread this new way. 
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Best of ali, SpeEED-BAKING calle for 
Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast—the 
yeast that remains fresh. It comes 
in dry cakes and yeast can’t start 
to grow until it has been moistened. 


SPEED-DAKING will arouse a new 
and wider interest in home econom- 
ics classes. May we send ycu our 
newly revised booklet, 
“The Art of Making 
Bread,” containing the 
new SPEED-BaKE rec- 
ipe for all varieties of 
breads and rolls? If 
copies for students are 
desired, let us know 
the number required. 


Just the same 
except in name 
Package of five 
cakes at your 








mal self-expression and development. 
Their lives are becoming embittered and 
emotionally starved and distorted. 

However, among families where the 
Welfare funds are not required there are 
many instances where the retrenchment 
and changed economic standards make the 
situation of the youth very unpleasant. In 
many instances they have left home. 
There are in the United States 250,000 
boy and girl tramps, and 121,000 young 
people in transient camps. 

More youths are out of work than any 
cther employable age group. The De- 
troit study showed that 50% of those who 
were out of school were unemployed in 
April, 1934. Many who have jobs are 
being overworked and underpaid or are 
working under conditions demoralizing to 
their personality and ambitions. 

These young people have been too fre- 
quently trained in schools designed to 


| equip students for college and not for 





life and the problems of living. Not more 
than 25% at the most of our youths go on 
to college. The others should have train- 
ing that will stimulate them to continue 
their in that 
structive and feasible even if they can- 
not go to college. Many slump into stag- 
nancy and disheartening dullness because 
they do not know how to find themselves 
Ways continuing to grow mentally. 
Many have had little training in how to 
use their ever increasing leisure time in 
constructive creative They 
little knowledge of crafts, of hobbies, of 
economical devices for social recreation, 
and of self-direction in the arts. 

A great responsibility rests upon the 
teachers of home economics in the direc- 
tion of a practical and enriched education 
of young people for living adequate lives 
in this time of great shift and stress. Here 
it is possible through the study of the in- 
dividual girl and her needs to build into 
her life the kind of standards, of skills 
and knowledge that will enable her to 
carry on a consciously self-directed pro- 
gram for the further enrichment 
development of her life. 

Young people need help in personality 
adjustment, in the development of char- 
acter and habits of self-reliant search for 
Such a type of 


education ways are con- 


of 


ways. have 


and 


their own future growth. 
training is more important than any of 


| the so-called cultural courses that may be 


This part of the school program 
should frill but a 
vital necessity, more important than al- 
gebra, French, Latin, ancient history, or 
academic 


offered. 


not be considered a 


any other subject—more_ im- 


| portant indeed than English or the usual 


| homemaking course, but possible to be 


acquired in many courses taught from 
the point of view of the individual pupil 
and his needs, rather than from that of 
carrying out a required curriculum. 
Dr. Rachel Stutsman 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 
Michigan Home Economics News Letter. 
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Ethics in Shopping 
(Continued from page 254) 


services are involved when they 


what 
blithely say “Deliver, please.” 
are added to goods through delivery, in- 
cluding the cost of special packaging and 


Many costs 


wrapping. A study ot a group of New 
York grocery stores showed that the costs 
were from 10 to 14 cents and in some 
cases as high as 22 cents per call for de- 
livery. In St. Louis the cost of coopera- 
tive delivery services to suburban districts 
maintained by four large department 
stores was found to be 15.2 cents per call. 
The cost of delivery is applied to all 
goods regardless of size of purchase. It 
costs practically the same to deliver a 
small article as a large one, an inexpen- 
sive one as a high priced one. The privi- 
lege of having goods delivered is a real 
convenience to us. 
delivery service of the store has become 
such a habit that many buyers abuse it. 
By slipping a spool of thread in her purse 
the woman shopper saves the store much 
trouble and does not greatly inconvenience 
herself. Requests for special or rush de- 
livery also add to the cost of service. 
Asking for this service should be avoided 
unless absolutely necessary. If we plan 
ahead we can avoid such emergencies. 


However, using the 


Returning Goods 

The privilege of returning goods is per- 
haps the most frequently abused of ali 
privileges offered by stores. Some buyers 
undoubtedly do not understand all the 
implications involved in returning goods. 
Others deliberately indulge in unethical 
practices. Some buyers purchase goods 
without any intention of keeping them. 
Sometimes they intend to use them for a 
special occasion and return them. Others 
purchase goods to copy them. 

Buyers also abuse the privilege of re- 
turning goods by sending them back in 
poor condition, necessitating loss on the 
part of the store. Sometimes goods are 
returned after a long period of time and 
the buyer expects to have money refunded 
without question, not appreciating the fact 
that the dealer may have lost many op- 
portunities to sell the goods due to care- 
lessness in returning them promptly. 

Number of goods returned. Various 
studies have been made indicating that 
the proportion of goods returned is as 
high as ten or fifteen per cent in city 
stores, and sometimes runs as high as 
sixty per cent of the purchases charged. 
It has been estimated that in 1929 pur- 
chases of goods valued at between four 
and five billion dollars were returned. In 
Washington, D. C., merchants reported 
that value of Christmas gifts alone which 
were returned was one-fourth million dol- 


1 Ada Lillian Bush, Consumer Viewpoint on 
Returned Goods. United States Department of 


Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Domestic Commerce Series, No. 87, 
1934 
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lars. A study made by the United States 
Department of Commerce in cooperation 
with the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs showed that two out of every three 
of the 6,500 women cooperating returned 
goods either frequently or occasionally.’ 
Costs of returning goods. We can ap- 
preciate what it costs the store when we 
realize that as many as 
twenty-three people may be required to 
get on sale again a charge-send purchase 
with a pick-up return. The cost to the 
store varies from approximately thirty- 
two cents for a charge-take purchase to 
sixty-two cents for a charge-send pur- 
chase. It is generally conceded that the 
average cost of returning purchases is 


twenty-two or 


approximately fifty cents. This may ex- 
ceed the cost of the article itself. The 
United States Department of Commerce 
study showed that in a high proportion 
of cases the value of the goods returned 
that in 


than two dollars and 


three-fourths of them the value was less 


was less 


than ten dollars. 

Many items enter into the cost of re- 
turned purchases. Thete is the cost of 
clerical work, the cost of packaging and 
delivery and pick-up. Most expensive of 
all is the depreciation in value of the 
goods. Many retailers estimate a ten per 
cent loss on all returned purchases. 

Why we return goods. As mentioned 


above, some buy goods with no intention 





How can we give distinction 
to our most common vege- 
tables? How best can’ vege- 
tables be cooked to conserve 
their mineral salts and vita- 
mines? What vegetables are 
rich in health-giving mineral 
salts? What is the proper 
cooking time for specific 
types of vegetables? 


turns the coupon below. 


request. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 








Pertinent facts on VEGETABLE COOKERY 


The answers to these, and to many other questions concerning modern 
méthods of preparing tasty cooked vegetables, may be found in “Vege- 
table Cookery,” one of the 13 Manual of Cookery booklets. 

Other booklets discuss: Perfect Pies; Frying Facts; Cakes; Quick Breads; 
Desserts; Soups and Sauces; Candies and Confections; Cheese and Eggs; 
Yeast Breads; Fish and Meat Dishes; Table Service and Accessories. 
Each of these booklets is written in a style suitable for classroom use. 
A complete set is offered free to any Home Economics teacher who re- 


If you wish enough booklets for each student in your Cookery classes, 
fill in and return the order blank which accompanies the complete set you 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Home Economics Dept. P-935 
IVORYDALE, OHIO 


(MANUAL OF COOKERY) 


Home Economics Dept. P-935, Ivorydale, Ohio 
PNM e itcwas-s Neate ah eine eines 

















An exceptionally com- 
prehensive, sound, and 
practical book for 
students and teachers 
of home economics and 
for vocational workers. 


ECONOMICS 
OF THE 


HOUSEHOLD 


Its Administration 
and Finance 


By 
BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


Professor of Household Economics, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


HE NEW REVISED AND 

ENLARGED EDITION of 
this text treats economics in the 
broad sense of managerial control 
of all resources and hence new 
chapters have been included on the 
bio-economics and personnel eco- 
nomics of the family-household in 
addition to chapters on its business 
administration. Many new valuable 
data have also been added—notably 
on health, sickness and death costs, 
on household employment, and on 
the family budget. In this new edi- 
tion the book is one of the most 
thorough treatments of the subject 
available. 


To be published 
September 3rd 


Order from 


MACMILLAN 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Others change their 
High pres- 
sure salesmanship is also responsible for 


of keeping them. 
minds about wanting goods. 


the return of some purchases. It is easier 
to take the goods and return them later 
than to say “no” to the salesperson. 

Probably the most important reason for 
returning goods is the wrong size. Kither 
the customer did not know the size needed 
or goods were incorrectly sized by manu- 
facturer or retailer. The lack of stand- 
ardized sizes certainly adds to our prob- 
Iems of securing correct sizes. The De- 
partment of Commerce study showed that 
fifty per cent or more of the purchases 
returned were for the persons making the 
purchases. 

We should return goods that have 
been misrepresented or if flaws show up 
that are not easily detected in the store. 
Such goods should be returned promptly. 


Paying Bills Promptly 

The privilege of charging goods is fre- 
quently abused by shoppers. The percent- 
age of returned goods is higher for pur- 
chases charged than those which are made 
for cash, Also we may become careless 
about paying bills promptly. It is usually 
understood when we open a charge ac- 
count that the bills are due a few days 
after the first of the month. Since we 
enjoy the convenience of a charge ac- 
count we should cooperate with the re- 
tailer by paying promptly. 
buyers wait several months to 
pay their bills. The cost of sending re- 
peated statements for small bills may 
often be greater than the value of the 
goods. When we do not pay our bills 
promptly the retailer is suffering a loss 
because he has invested money in goods 
the use of which we are enjoying but for 
which we have not paid. 


Many 


Some buyers also develop the habit of | 


not anticipating bills which are collected 
at the door. We all know buyers who 
force tradespeople to return again and 
again, oftentimes to collect very small 
amounts due them. 


Who Pays for Services? 

Perhaps consumer-buyers would exer- 
cise care in making their purchases so as 
to avoid returning goods and making un- 
necessary deliveries and to avoid consum- 
ing salespersons’ time needlessly if they 
appreciated the fact that they are in 
reality paying for these 
must realize that these costs are passed 
on to us in higher prices of goods. Un- 
fortunately the person who uses and 
abuses these services alone does not bear 
the cost but all the customers of the store. 
have to share it. 

It, therefore, seems very worthwhile for 
all of us to practice in our purchasing 
habits and to try to impress upon our 
friends and fellow shoppers the desir- 
ability of observing ethics in shopping. 


services. We | 
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a your stu- 


dents to buy fab- 
rics that are San- 
forized-shrunk when making dresses 
for pre-school and school-age chil- 
dren. No shrinkage worries of tight 
armholes, waistbands, neckbands, 
that hamper childhood activity 
needed for normal growth. 

See the wide variety of cotton 
and linen fabrics Sanforized-shrunk 
at stores in your city and look for 
the words Sanforized-shrunk on the 
bolt board when you buy. 





Send for Manual of Sanforized- 
shrunk, a teaching booklet. 
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THREE TESTED PLAYS 
Endorsed by Home Economics teachers. 
“In Quest of Beauty,” “Company Man- 
ners,” “Interiors.” $1,00 for the 3 plays. 

Send Check or Money Order 

ASSEMBLY SERVICE 


Dansville New York 


Box 254 











ZINSER PERSONNEL 
SERVICE 
Anne V. Zinser, Director 
1548 Marquette Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
The Zinser Personnel Service is equipped 
to assist women with home economic 
training in securing positions. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS. 














Now Ready— 
the Revised and Enlarged 
edition of 


NUTRITION WORK 
WITH CHILDREN 


By LYDIA J. ROBERTS 


Chairman, Devartment of Home Economics, 
The University of Chicago 


This standard text is now enlarged and rewritten to 
include the notable developments which have been made 
in the nine years since the first edition. 


NEW MATERIAL includes a section on high school 
health, an evaluation of the results of the nutrition- 
health program, and accounts of the various agencies 
in parent education affecting the health and nutrition 
of children. Methods of assessing nutrition are given 
critical examination, and recent research is incorporated 
in the several chapters which treat the need, definition, 
description, and methods of nutrition. 


626 pages, $4.00; postpaid $4.15 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 

















See that perfectly pinked seam? 
It’s one of those important little 
professional touches taught in 
up-to-date Dressmaking Classes. 
And the easiest way to turn out 
such beautifully neat ravel- 
proof seams is with WISS Pink- 
ing Shears. They pink as they 
cut—save time, labor, material. 


WISS 
pinking 
shears 


Schools and Colleges are invited to write 
for details of our Special Educational 
Offer. 


Model “C”, illus- 
trated, $4.95 a 
pair. Heavy duty 
Model “A”, $7.00 
a pair. (Prices 
slightly higher in 
Canada) 





J. WISS & SONS CO., Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 
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Here’s a 
drink that’s 


EASY TO MAKE 


and 


EASY TO TAKE 


FOR YEARS you have wanted a drink that wouid 
fill two requirements: 1. It must be nourishing. 2. It 
must appeal to children and grownups. Well, here it 
is, the BANANA MILK SHAKE, the drink you’ve 
been waiting for. 


NOURISHING? Yes! Where is there a better combi- 
nation than a fully ripe banana with its energizing 
sugars, its alkali-forming minerals, its vitamins (A, B, 
C, and G), and milk? It’s almost a balanced meal! 


TASTE APPEAL? Try it! Even children who don’t 
care for milk like the Banana Milk Shake. It has a 
smooth texture and a delicious flavor. 


MAKE THIS NOURISHING DRINK 
TODAY. There’s nothing complicated... 
nothing involvedin the Banana Milk Shake 
recipe except ripe bananas and milk. 


BANANA MILK SHAKE 


Mash thoroughly one fully ripe banana (yellow skin 
flecked with brown). A strainer or egg beater can be 
used. To the mashed banana add one cup (8 oz.) of 
cold milk and shake in drink mixer or fruit jar. Serve 
cold. Makes one large glassful—from 10 to 12 oz. 


Pr : 


SEND FOR FREE RECIPES FOR BANANAS : 


Fruit Dispatch Company P. He E 9-35 
Home Economics Department 


Pier 3, North River, New York City 


Please send me, free, Tested Banana Recipes. 











Name 
Address 
City. State 
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Bie ip ome 7 


GERBER ADVERTISES 


- « « So that mothers will 
cooperate with you .. . 





When you tell a mother that it’s time 
to start her baby on Gerber’s Strained 
Vegetables, she’s very apt to say: “Oh, 
yes, I know them.” 


Back of this ready acceptance lie 
years of groundwork carried on by 


Gerber. We haven't left to you the 
burden of explaining the nutritional 
value of strained vegetables in a baby’s 
diet. Through consistent advertising 
we have been educating women on the 
special values of Gerber’s Strained 
Foods and their advantages to her and 
her infant. 


More than this, our advertising has 
always emphasized the importance of 
regular medical supervision of a baby’s 
feeding schedule. Never has Gerber 
given feeding instructions or formulas. 


We believe this policy of active co- 
operation with physicians has been 
helpful to them, In addition, we have 
planned our special literature to mothers 
to save the doctor’s time, by covering 
routine details that would otherwise call 
for explanation. The cordial reception 
given by the medical profession to our 
booklet on “Mealtime Psychology” has 
prompted us this year to introduce a 
new booklet for mothers — ‘“Baby’s 
Book.” 


If you have not seen this book, we 
will be glad to send you a copy. In 
Gerber advertising it is offered mothers 
at 10c. If you find the booklet help- 
ful, we will be glad to supply you with 
as many copies as you require for free 
distribution. 


Strained Vegetable Soup . . 
Tomatoes .. Carrots . . Green 
Beans . . Beets . . Prunes 

. Spinach . . Peas . . 4% 
oz. cans. Cereal . . 4% oz. 
and 10% oz. cans. 


NOW AVAILABLE EVERY- 
WHERE AT NOT TO EX- 
CEED 10c. 


9 Shaker-Cooked Strained 
Foods 





GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Fremont, Michigan 
(In Canada: Grown and Packed by Fine Foods of 
Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ont.) PHE-9 


Please send sample copy of the new Gerber booklet, 
“Baby's Book." 


EE ebbbGnr 205s 550s o<enes ee cideuewenstdnesenteedas 
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The Fabrics We Buy 
(Continued from page 258) 


means that there will be about a two-inch 
shrinkage across the bust and hips of a 
dress. We are quite certain that this will 
not be satisfactory. 

It comes to our attention that a widely- 
known testing bureau considers a_ ten- 
pound breaking strength at the seam a 
satisfactory result. So far as cotton and 
linen fabrics are concerned, Textiles Ed- 
ucation Bureau regards this as an ex- 
tremely low breaking strength producing 
a very poor result. Therefore, in addi- 
tion to testing. and reporting results of 
shrinkage research, we will report also 
on breaking strength factors. It should 
be stated, however that the sanforizing 
process relates only to shrinkage and has 
no relation whatever to color fastness or 
tensile strength except that, because it 
shrinks the fabric, it tends to close up the 
fibres of the fabric and thus makes it 
stronger. 

Naturally the question of cost of san- 
forizing arises. It varies with the amount 
of shrinkage inherent in the fabric, 
though in the average cotton fabric the 
cost runs about two cents a yard. But 
in paying for a yard of fabric so treated 
the woman who buys receives a _ full 
thirty-six inch yard, full width, which re- 
mains that length and width. She does 


| not pay for a yard which loses five or ten 


per cent in length or width in washing. 

Among the outstanding fabrics that are 
now available under this guarantee are 
lawn, voile, gingham, pique, broadcloth, 
seersucker, poplin, crash, coatings, twill, 
denim, covert, chambray and flannelette ; 
fabrics so treated are marked by tag or 
label on the finished garment, or on the 
end of the bolt board of the material. 

After all, the final test and success of 
any change in the process of manufac- 
ture lies in its acceptance by the con- 
sumer. If the mass of men and women 
who pay out their dollars are so satisfied 
with a product that they will continue to 
buy it, the change is justified. This rule 
applies to the sanforizing of cotton and 
linen fabrics. And it has gone over. It 
is something people have needed, wanted, 
and now have faith in because it has 
proved its worth. It has done away 
with this everlasting business of having 
to make allowance for shrinkage and has 
made it possible to buy washable things 
to fit regardless of how many times they 
are to be tubbed. 


Change of Address 

Notify us promptly of change of ad- 
dress to insure receiving every issue of 
PracticAL Home Economics. It takes 
about three weeks after you write us for 
the change to become effective. The post- 
office will not forward magazines unless 
additional postage is paid. 





| all ready to make in the package with 








TO MATCH YOUR 
INTEREST 


& 


The Womans Press of- 
fers a variety of publica- 
tions to the woman who 
budgets her time to in- 
clude home, community 
and world interests. 


Cafeteria recipes for 


cooking on a large scale. 


Household employment 
packet with selected 
articles on employer- 
employee relations in 


the modern home. 


Write for a catalog and 
a sample copy of the 
September issue of the 
Woman’s Press maga- 


zine. 


& 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











SEWING PROBLEMS fggeemme 





for Grades IV. to XII. which com 


directions outlining the method of mak- 
ing, step by step. They will cost the 
pupil 5c and up. Unusually good at 
Christmas for pupils to make up as 
gifts. Write for Catalog-Booklet. 

PICTURE PATTERN CO., Not Inc., Dept. B. 
6307 Stewart Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 
A Laboratory Manual 








in Fitting and Free-hand Pattern Making 


Price $3.00 
by Mabel D. Erwin 
Professor of Clothing and Textiles 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock Texas 
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ART IN THE HOME 


Two publications to help in teaching 
the Homemaking Art Unit 


By Mabel Russell and Elsie Wilson Gwynne, 
Iowa State College 


Edited by William G. Whitford 
University of Chicago 


I. A book—Art 
~~ Problems 

It sets forth accepted principles of art as 
applied in daily living; it discusses and illustrates 
these principles; and then it gives definite prob- 
lems that can be used effectively in teaching these 
principles, 


Training Through Home 


The book contains more than 100 illustrations— 
line drawings, photographs, and designs in color. 
At unusual expense these designs have been done 
in flat colors so as to give the most perfect results 
possible. The first printing of this book sold out 
in eleven months. $2.85. 


What has been said of it: 


“The authors have succeeded in giving us a text 
that has been long needed in the field of Applied 
Art."—A dean of a College Division of Home 
Economics. 


“TI am highly delighted with the book. . . . It seems 
to me that it strikes a new note in the way of teaching 
practical art.”—A city director of practical arts and 
vocational education, 


II. A portfolio—Illustrations for Art Training 





Twenty illustrations from the book enlarged 
and printed on sheets 121% x 16 inches. Line draw- 
ings, photographs, and color plates. Printed on 
strong paper. For the teacher’s use in class dem- 
onstration and discussion. 
paper portfolio. $2.00. 


In attractive heavy 


fe ee 2 re 1935 


:eoria, Illinois 
Please send me the items checked below: 
(J Art Training Through Home Problems .......... $2.85 


C) Illustrations for Art Training 2.00 


Enclosed is in payment. 





Position 


Street and Number 


City and State 
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Extra food-energy for 
the whole family ... . 


—when nutrition is improved this way! 


OCOMALT, with its special nutritional value, and its 
_ pone food-energy, is a pleasant way to restore and 
maintain strength. Doctors advise teachers, housewives, 
business men—in fact, all types of busy, active men and 
women—to drink Cocomalt mixed with milk every day 
because it is easily digested and quickly assimilated, and 
because of its high nutritional value. 


Almost doubles food-energy value of milk 


Cocomalt is an honest product, honestly advertised — 
accepted by the Committee on Foods of the American 
Medical Assn. Prepared according to directions, it adds 
70% more food energy value to milk — increasing the 
protein content 50%, carbohydrate content 170%, food- 
calcium content 35%, food-phosphorus content 70%. 

Cocomalt is rich in Vitamin D, containing not less 
than 30 Steenbock (81 U.S.P. revised) units per ounce. 
Specially recommended in cases requiring extra nourish- 
ment without digestive strain. 

Cocomalt comes in powder form, easy to mix with 
milk — HOT or COLD. Sold at grocery and drug stores 
in 14-Ib. and 1-Ib. air-tight cans. Also in 5-Ib. cans fee 
professional or hospital use, at a special price. 

Cocomalt is accepted by the Committee on 
Foods of The American Medical Associa- 
tion. Prepared by an exclusive process, un- 
der scientific control, Cocomalt 
is composed of sucrose, skim 
milk, selected cocoa, barley 
malt extract, flavoring and add- 


ed Vitamin D (irradiated er- 
gosterol). 





R. B. Davis Co., Dept. BD9, 
Hoboken, N. Js 











Please send trial-size can of 


' 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
' ne 
+4 me a 


Cocomalt without charge. 


TRIAL CAN FREE 


We will be glad to send you 








; 4 PRMD ti csccin chic eawcinansnentodabeteianinisa 
a trial-size can of Cocomalt 
free. Just mail this coupon 
: - 2 Po Ee ETE 
with your name and address. /; 
' 
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SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
and Shears 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 
Other Items 


Send for Price List 






Complete 
with 


Cutter 
F.O.B. BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
Chicago 300 W. Adams §1. Chieago, Ill. 








beautifully 
speedily 
happily 


Here’s that modern way to hot TRY 
starch without mixing, boiling THIS 
and bother as with lump starch. 7 R E b 
Makes starching easy. Makes 

ironing easy. Restores elastic? [*————= 
ity and that soft charm of new- 
ness. No sticking. No scorch- 
ing. Your iron fairly glides. A 
wonderful invention. This free 
test convinces. Send for sample. 


THANK YOU ----~—--- ‘ 





THE HUBINGER CO., No. 218, KEOKUK, IA. ! 


Your free sample, please, and “That Wonderful | 
Way to Hot Starch,’’ also ‘“‘An Expert Teaches 
Curtain Making.’’ | 


re, 
NOTE: Special quantities of this educational | 
material for class work upon request. | 
' 








TEACHIN 


This material is of value 


G HELPS 


for your classroom work 





PITMAN’S 
CRAFT FOR ALL SERIES 


Thirty-eight little books, written by en- 
thusiastic experts, giving practical guid- 
ance on needlecraft, wood, leather and 
metal work, basketry, beadcraft, interior 
decoration, and a great variety of other 
handicrafts. Each book 43 ao oes 
about 100 pages, with colored frontis- 
piece and many other illustrations. 
Price $1.60 each. 


Write for descriptive catalogue A. 
PITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2 W. 45th St. New York 


PAMILLA SILVER CLOTH 


Pamilla Cloth Containers for silverware 
are made of a _ patented, tarnish-pre- 
venting fabric which keeps silver in per- 
fect condition. This material for pro- 
tecting silverware is endorsed by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 

A sample Pamilla Cloth Container and 
information regarding it will be fur- 
nished Home Economics teachers upon 
request. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
America’s Leading Silversmiths 


Providence Rhode Island 





A SERIES OF LESSON PLANS 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 


really is. 
Home Economics Department 
R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 


38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 


SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, ‘“‘Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,” and ‘‘World’s 
New Dental Story,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 





VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


Helpful suggestions for teaching courses 
which include the Vitamins are now ot- 
fered. Interesting illustrated charts, 
rec sent and authoritative pamphlets, read- 
ing references to Vitamins A, B, C, D, 
ES and G are also included. To make 
these materials suitable for schools, 
many teachers and_ several nationally 
known home economics authorities col- 
laborated with our Educational Depart 
ment. Copies supplied gratis upon re- 


quest. 

WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 

Bascom Hall Madison, Wisconsin 


TEXTILE HELPS 


SHEETS: Specifications and text. 
BOOKLETS on proper bedding sizes. 
FREE SAMPLES: Indian Head Fab- 
rics, plain colors and prints. 


BLANKET EXHIBIT: Raw and 
dyed cottons, yarns, fabric before and 
after nz Apping ; explanatory text. 50c. 
SWATCHES to drape over shoulders 
for complexion study, 40 fast colors, 
big is-cut, pinked, labeled, boxed. $2.00. 
“COTTON—From_ Seed to Cloth” 
Two reel film, 16 mm, and 35 mm, Lent 
FREE except transportation charges. 


Nashua Mfg. Co. 


Box 1206 Boston, Mass. 








FREE KITCHEN HELPS 


Write for attractive leaflets on 
menu-making, cookery, charts 
showing food values, and ree- 
ipes tested in the Kellogg 
Kitchen Cottage. 

Home Economics Department A-9 

KELLOGG COMPANY 

| BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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IRRADIATED 


® Using Carnation Milk is the easy, eco- 
nomical way to add needed “sunshine” 
vitamin D to diets. Look for the word 
“Irradiated” on the label. No increase 
in cost. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows” 





ESMOND BLANKET DISPLAY 


Exceptionally fine educational display 
complete with explanation and actual 
materials describing the important steps 
in the manufacture of Esmond all wool 
blankets. 


Samples may be removed, examined, 
and replaced. Excelient for schoolroom 
use. Convenient size, 12” x 4”, 50c 
postpaid. 


THE ESMOND BLANKET MILLS 


21 East 26th Street New York City 














AMERICAN DIETS 


are most commonly lacking in calci and 


other essential elements naturally available 


in milk and conveniently supplied in Dry 


Milk Solids ¢1 Fat). Send for Bulletin 
502 on its use in institutional cooking. 


American Dry Milk Institute, Ine. 
Dept. 44, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 
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